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BOOKS. 


—_>—_—__ 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


Mr. RopEs is a lawyer, and his method is judicial. Instead 
of giving an even narrative into which all events are propor- 
tionately compressed, he singles out the great turning-points. 
In regard to these, he puts himself in the place first of one 
party and then of the other, making himself counsel 
for each side in succession. He refrains from adopting 
the position of a Judge, though as a rule he plainly shows 
which he considers the better case. The leading issues 
thus discussed are connected by a brief review of inter- 
vening events, making no pretensions to fullness, but 
careful and clear. The volume before us deals in this 
way with the beginning of the Civil War. Mr. Ropes, seeing 
that to trace the origin of the war would be to write the 
history of the United States, confines himself to a concise 
statement of the issue as it stood at the time of Lincoln’s 
election, when the cotton States asserted that, being inde- 
pendent nations, they had a right to sever their connection 
with the United States, while the Northern States held that 
there was but one nation, and that it was an indissoluble 
unity. He then traces the steps by which this issue became a 
war. South Carolina laid claim, as a Sovereign Power, tothe 
forts which had been erected by the United States within her 
territory, upon ground which she had ceded for the purpose. 
The United States Government could not, without political 
suicide, admit the claim thus put forward, though Mr. 
Buchanan’s Government shrank from retaining the forts by 
force. South Carolina made its demand in a form which ren- 
dered concession or compromise impossible, and prepared to 
take Fort Sumter by arms before Mr. Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion should bring in a Federal Government determined 
to meet force by force. Meanwhile the control of South 
Carolina’s military action passed into the hands of the 
new Confederate Government, which lost so much time 
over elaborate preparations for taking the fort, that the 
attack was delayed until after Lincoln’s accession. Lin- 
coln in his inaugural address declared that he would 
“hold, occupy, and possess the property and places belong- 
ing to the United States Government.” The Confederates 
by bombarding Fort Sumter after this declaration, precipi- 
tated the war. Mr. Ropes, having with great skill followed 
the political and legal issues to this point, gives a summary view 
of the resources of North and South; passes rapidly over the 
preliminary encounters in West Virginia and Missouri, and 
tells concisely the story of the battle of Bull Run. He next 
describes the more extended preparations for a renewal of the 
struggle, and examines the plans made by McClellan for the 
Eastern, and by Halleck and Buell for the Western Cam- 
paigns. This first volume promises well for the whole work. 
Mr. Ropes writes clearly, because he knows his subject and 
has thought consistently about it. His strategical judgment 
is sound, and he is not misled by the phrases of the schools, 
There is, for cxample, no more dangerous trap for the 
unwary than the phrase “interior and exterior lines,” which 
means that you must not expose the fractions of your own 
force to the attack of a concentrated enemy. In the winter 
of 1861 the Federals held the line of the Ohio from Louisville 
to its confluence with the Mississippi at Cairo. The Con- 
federates were on a line running east from Columbus, on the 
Mississippi below Cairo, to Bowling Green on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway. The Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee, tributaries of the Ohio approaching that river at a 
right angle, penetrated the Confederate front near its centre. 
The Federal forces about Cairo were in Halleck’s com- 
mand, those at Louisville in Buell’s. Halleck wanted two 
separate and divergent advances, aiming at two objectives 
far distant from one another. Buell proposed that the two 
armies should co-operate, moving in concert towards the 
centre of the Confederate front, where it was cut by the 











* The Story of the Civil War: a Concise Account of the War in the United States 
of America between 1861 and 1865, By John Codman Ropes. With Maps and 
Plans, Part I.—To the Opening of the Campaigns of 1862, London; G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons, 





Cumberland and the Tennessee. Halleck objected on the 
ground that the operation would be a case of “ exterior lines,” 
not seeing that if in the case proposed by Buell the enemy 
could unite his force against one of the Federal armies, he 
could still more easily do so, if, as he himself proposed, the 
Federal armies should move away from, instead of towards, 
each other. The essential point was that the two armies 
should co-operate, and as the existing communications do 
not seem to have permitted their union before the advance, 
that union had to be sought from the direction given to 
the forward movements. The best way to forestall the 
enemy’s chance of interposing was to take the initiative. Mr. 
Ropes clearly explains the situation, which resembles that of 
the Prussian armies at the close of June, 1866, in regard to 
which so many English critics, from Lord Wolseley down- 
wards, have been misled by the stock phrases about interior 
lines. 

The foundation of good strategy is a general view of the war 
about to begin; for the profounder the quarrel and the greater 
the interests at stake, the more vital is the connection between 
the several acts of the drama. When States were family 
properties and armies the paid servants of Princes, the course 
of a war had a fortuitous, almost an accidental, character. 
The risks were limited by personal interests. After one or 
two victories a province might change hands, its inhabitants as 
a rule being indifferent to the settlement made, which hardly 
had any appreciable effect on their welfare. Neither King 
cared to risk the destruction of his costly little army, and 
both sides shrank from a decisive battle. Clever manwuvring 
to secure trifling advantages was the rule. In these conditions, 
no one could foresee the outlines of the conflict, which depended 
upon personal qualities, the ingenuity of the Generals, and the 
caprice of the Monarchs whose disputes were involved. But 
since the State has been identified with the nation, all this has 
changed. The Army has become the nation in arms, and the 
nation will not spill its blood for trifles. Democracy means 
the avoidance of war, except upon great and palpable occa- 
sions, and for causes which appeal to the deep feelings of a 
whole population. A war means a tremendous dispute, an 
opposition of wills inflaming the passions of millions. It 
arises from the conflict of two national policies. And for 
the same reasons that in such a case render a collision 
inevitable, the course of the struggle can be foreseen. 
Masses in motion follow the lines of least resistance; where 
the masses are small, a slight friction will deflect them so that 
these lines can hardly be traced in advance; but where a 
heavy weight is moving, its course is predetermined, and can 
be mapped out. 

The American Civil War is a striking example of this 
necessary connection between the origin and the course of a 
war. During the period that separates Washington from 
Lincoln, two distinct communities had grown up in the 
United States. Southern society, based upon slave-labour 
and upon the influence of a caste, saw its existence threatened 
by the progress of the free industry and democratic institu- 
tions of the North. The two systems were inevitably rivals 
in the settlement of the Western territories, and when in this 
competition the slave-holding community found itself out- 
stripped, its leaders foresaw its impending doom, and believed 
that secession offered the only hope of its preservation. The 
first shot fired at Fort Sumter revealed to the North that the 
maintenance of the Union was impossible except by the con- 
quest of the South. Given the needful determination, the 
North was sure to win, for its population was twice as 
numerous, twice as wealthy, and not less energetic and 
intelligent than that of the South. Moreover, the Northern 
States had the maritime industries in their hands, and the 
Navy of the United States was at the service of the Federal 
Government. This gave the North from the beginning the 
undisputed command of the sea. Next to the sea—always 
the best communication as far as it extends—the forces were 
bound to follow the great inland communications, the rivers 
and the railways. Thus, while the whole coast of the Con- 
federacy was to the South an almost impenetrable wall, and 
to the North an open door, the Northern armies in the 
interior moved down the Mississippi and cut the Confederacy 
in two; then by the railway from Chattanooga to Atlanta 
and Savannah, piercing the centre of the larger half; 
and then, finally, based upon the sea, attacked from the 
Southern and weaker side the armies of Johnston and of 
Lee. To the observer looking back after thirty years, 
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these great outlines of the war seem so natural and so 
necessary, that he loses patience over the long delays and 
tedious failures through which the Federal Government 
learned to appreciate the task before it. For in 1861 none 
of the leaders foresaw the course of the war; even the wisest 
of them did not grasp it. McClellan, in July, perceived that 
there was a nation to be conquered, and that the sea in the 
power of the North offered a convenient base of operations. 
Yet he hardly realised that the destruction of armies was the 
indispensable first step, the occupation of territory only a 
consequence. Sherman, in October, knew and said that in 
the Western theatre not less than two hundred thousand 
men would eventually be required. But years were to elapse, 
and bitter experience had to be digested, before the true 
outlines of the war were seen by the Federal Government. 
These sacrifices of time, of lives, and of money were the price 
that had to be paid by a Government that had left out of its 
organisation the possibility of war. When war came, it was 
found easy to recruit, arm, and equip men. Even the work of 
organising armies went on smoothly so long as it was in- 
trusted to professional soldiers. But there was no one who 
could at the outset concentrate the military efforts upon the 
great lines to which, after great waste of time and force, they 
did in the long-run gravitate. The terrible lack was not of an 
army, but of a mind trained to comprehend a war, and able 
to discern at the time those inherent necessities which in a 
retrospective view it is the function of the historian to trace. 
This kind of insight is rare, not because it implies extra- 
ordinary talents, but because political history and military 
history are usually kept asunder, in separate or, as it were, 
watertight compartments, in one of which are stored the 
origin and consequences of a war, while the course of the war 
lies by itself in the other. But a sound judgment of a war 
can be formed only by close study of the connection between 
its origin, its course, and its consequences. The baneful 
results of the division between political and military history 
may be seen in English public life. From the political com- 
partment emerge statesmen who regard war as a quantity not 
to be reckoned with, while from the military history compart- 
ment come the officers who seek to provide an insular Empire 
with an army after the Continental model, and base their 
calculations on the failure of the navy, that is, on the collapse 
of the Empire. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CIRCLE.* 


Tu1s work, which is issued by a Birmingham firm in a volume 
at once substantial and dainty, appeals in the first place to a 
local audience. The names of various major and minor 
worthies of the Midlands three or four generations ago, are 
profusely scattered over its pages; and for cultivated readers 
in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, there will be compara- 
tively few pages altogether devoid of interest. The larger 
reading public, on the other hand, will probably find it some- 
what less constantly interesting than the preceding work, 
Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the Last Century, which 
was reviewed in these columns about two years and a half 
ago;+ for there the letters and other literary relics of Miss 
Catherine Hutton were well reaped, and the results of a 
subsequent gleaning are almost inevitably somewhat thin 
and fragmentary. The new volume is, in short, a book which 
will be read with most of profit, as well as of enjoyment, by 
proficients in the art of judicious skipping. 

Thus read, however, it will be found by no means barren, 
and much of its charm lies in those pages which some readers 
will unwisely dismiss as trivial and insignificant. Indeed, it 
is not paradoxical to say that in any book which mirrors the 
life of a dead past, the trivialities are of greatest importance ; 
the insignificant details being the very things which have 
the highest representative value. The age and body of a 
time, its form and pressure are best studied in the mere 
commonplaces of its life—those modes of feeling and manner 
and thought which are a response to the influences of the 
passing hour. The passages in such a book as Pepys’s Diary 
which are of permanent interest, are not those referring to 
public affairs which have a place in history; they are the 
entries of those unconsidered trifles which individualised the 
life of a thoroughly commonplace London gentleman of the 
time of Charles II. And so it is in the written remains 








* Catherine Hutton and Her Friends. Edited by her Cousin, Mrs, Catherine 
Hutton Beale, Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 
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of the worthy, but not specially memorable, Catherine 
Hutton, and her even less memorable friends. Here, 
for example, is a passage chosen almost at random, the 
opening of an ordinary letter from an intelligent middle. 
class, middle-aged husband to his wife, written in the year 
1804 :— 

“ My pear Wire,—How happy it is for us all that bathine in the 

waters of Lethe, and drinking them, produce such different effects « 
as the former has so much invigorated your body and mind, while 
the latter might have proved fatal, if any credit is to be given to 
the poets. So it seems you are like the sun in its meridian splen- 
dour; you diffuse a lustre and a benign influence all around you; 
but what’s the reason you cannot communicate a little more of 
this enlivening spirit to your daughter? She complains that her 
powers seem to be locked up and frozen. Well, I hope she will 
be like the rosebud that will by and by expand into the full- 
blown flower, though, I own, there is something charming in the 
rosebud which flatters us with the promise of some future 
unknown good, whereas the full-blown presents all its virtues 
without feeding our future expectations.” 
And so on, and so on, with continued elaboration of pompous 
platitude and elephantine playfulness. There is nothing in 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations of life a hundred or more 
years ago which could transport us so effectually into the 
region of an unfamiliar past as we are transported by such a 
letter as this; and of course it owes its interest to the fact 
that it is not an exceptional but a quite ordinary example of 
the familiar correspondence of the time. It is the kind of 
thing which survives to-day only in the letters of ill-educated 
young men who come before the public as defendants in actions 
for breach of promise of marriage; but the writer, Mr. John 
Coltman, a member of a good old Leicestershire family, was 
certainly neither young nor ill-educated, though he had the 
misfortune—such, at any rate, Miss Hutton seemed to con- 
sider it—of being engaged in trade. There is something 
almost comic in the gravity with which she chronicles the 
doleful fact :— 

“ With a thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, and a taste 

for reading that was almost an avidity, and has now become a 
principle of his existence, he has been confined nearly all his life 
to the manufacture of worsted. At first he despised the ignoble 
employment ; but habit has not only reconciled him to it, but 
even made it necessary.” 
And it must be remembered that this was written not by a 
young lady brought up in some rural rectory or manor, but 
by the daughter of a busy man in the Midlands, whose known 
principles were of such a character that during the famous 
Priestley riots, his house was wrecked by the belligerent 
defenders of “Church and King.” To-day, even in the 
mouth of the stoutest of reactionaries, a reference to the 
“ignoble employment” of a great manufacturer would seem 
a ludicrous anachronism. 

But Miss Catherine Hutton, in spite of all her culture 
(they did not talk about “culture” in those days, but 
only of “ good-breeding” and “accomplishments”), took 
care to keep well within the range of the accepted pro- 
prieties of her time. When she ventures upon what she 
regards as daring phraseology, she takes good care to be well 
in the shelter of some unimpeachable authority, as in 
the delicious parenthetical clause of the sentence in which 
she remarks, “To me it seems a kind of impiety to sup- 
pose the great Lord of the Drama (I think the expression 
is Mr. Addison’s, and cannot, therefore, be profane) has placed 
us on this wide theatre of Nature only to act tragedies.” 
True, she was courageous enough to write novels, but being 
a gentlewoman, she did it genteelly, in a shame-faced, depre- 
catory sort of way; and would probably have felt much safer 
in following the example of her friend, Miss Cartwright, who 
devoted herself to the production of “ cut-paper landscapes,”— 
a ladylike form of art which seems to have been in high favour 
at Court. Even so late as the year 1813, Miss Hutton, in a 
letter to her friend, Miss Coltman, to whom she sends a copy 
of one of her books, writes with the shrinking delicacy which 
was still recognised as “ becoming ” in “ the female sex ” :— 

«My ‘ Miser’ kisses your hands. I beg you will receive him as 
a token of my long and sincere friendship for you...... All 
secrecy on that subject is now at end, as I have been obliged to 
put my name in the title-page of my ‘ Miser Married.’ The 
horror I feel at publicly owning my compositions is extreme. I 
have one comfort, however, and that only could have induced me 
to comply. Ido not see the world and cannot hear it. I shall 
only be made acquainted with its opinions at second hand.” 


References to public affairs are not numerous in the 
volume; but the editor gives an interesting letter written 
from Rome by the Rev. Joseph Spence, who was sojourning 
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a caapeioenen 
there as tutor to the son of the then Duke of Devonshire. 
Rome was at that time the headquarters of the Pretender, 
and circumstances compelled the Hanoverian travelling party 
to be presented to the exiled Prince. The letter is a long one, 
and full of graphic detail. We can only quote a single para- 

pb, which serves to illustrate the charm of manner which 
was the birthright of every Stuart, save James II, :— 


“We were admitted without ceremony. The Pretender enter- 
tained us on the subject of our families as knowingly as if he had 
peen all his life in England. He told me of some passages of my 

randfather, and of his being a great follower of King Charles I. 
and Il., and added, ‘lf you, Sir [the letter was addressed to the 
writer's father] had been of age before my grandfather’s death 
to learn his principles, there had been little danger of your 
taking party against the rights of a Stuart’ ..... He dis- 
coursed as pertinently on several of our neighbouring families 
as could do, upon which I told him that I was surprised at his 
so perfect knowledge of our English families. His answer was 
that from his infancy he had made it his business to acquire a 
knowledge of the laws, customs, and families of the country, so 
as he might not be reputed a stranger when the Almighty 
pleased to call him thither; these and the like discourses held 
yatil word was brought that dinner wasserved. We endeavoured 
all we could to withdraw, but there was no possibility of it after 
he had made us the complaint:—‘I assure you, gentlemen, I 
shall never be for straining men’s inclinations; however, our 

dfathers, who were worthy people, dined often together, 
and I hope there can be no fault that we do the same.’ ” 
Surely the most ardent Jacobite sympathisers must admit 
that only the most flagrant misdemeanours could have given 
to the uncouth, brutish Electors of Hanover, the opportunity 
of wresting a throne from so courteous a race. 

Among the more or less notable people of whom we hear 
something, or get occasional glimpses, are Dr. Priestley, 
Lindley Murray, the famous grammarian, Robert Hall, the 
eminent Baptist preacher, Thomas Clarkson, and Dr. Aikin 
and Mrs. Barbauld, who are remembered by middle-aged 
people as the joint-authors of that friend of their childhood, 
Evenings at Home. The Rev. John Aikin, father of the two 
last-named writers, kept a well-known boys’ boarding-school ; 
and a yearly bill sent to the father of one of his pupils will be 
read with wonder, interest, and envy, by parents who to-day 
send their children to schools of equal repute :— 

“Mr. JoHN CoLTMAN, 

Dr. to Jno. AIKIN. Se aed: 
One year Board and Teaching, from December 
20th, 1743, to December 20th, 1744... we A 
1 qr. French ae xe : eas Se 
Les Fables de La Fontaine 
Cicero’s Orations ... “— 
Homer’s [iad : re ven ae hs 
Compleat System of Geography, 40 numbers, 
10 of which are Maps ona ee are 
Pen and Ink, 4 qrs ae 
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A Copy Book 
£14 5 3 
Dec. 28, 1844. Recd. the contents of the above bill. 
JNO. AIKIN.” 

We fear it cannot be denied that Mrs. Hutton Beale’s 
volume is provokingly scrappy, and we are introduced to so 
many domestic and social circles that sometimes we fail to 
remember exactly where we are; but its pages provide many 
interesting glimpses of the life of educated, well-to-do middle 
class provincials a century ago, and is therefore not without 
value as a contribution to the social history of England. We 
could better spare many a more shapely and artistic record. 





ACROSS THIBET.* 
Captain Bower tells us that on his return from Turkestan 
in 1890, he began, with the curiosity of the true traveller, to 
turn his eyes to Thibet and the great unknown plateau of the 
Chang. In his preface, he speaks with a traveller’s enthusiasm 
of the Chang as “ the highest and largest plateau on the face 
of the earth,—compared to it, the Pamirs, the so-called roof 
of the world, sink into insignificance.” That is a picturesque 
way of expressing the elevation and extent of the Chang 
Plateau, for the Pamirs, after all, are a somewhat striking 
feature on the map of Central Asia. What makes the great 
Thibetan plateau so remarkable is the existence of salt lukes 

at heights exceeding that of Mont Blanc. 
Captain Bower and Dr. Thorold started from Leh on June 
14th, 1891, and travelled after the first few miles in a south- 





* Diary of a Journey across Tibet. By Captain Hamilton Bower, 17th Bengal 
Cavalry. With Illustrations, Lcnudon: Rivington. 





easterly direction across the lower portion of the Chang to 
Gagalinchin. They were compelled to retrace their steps at 
this point for a few stages, and then their route after going 
due north for a hundred miles, again trended south-east to 
Yatu, in Chinese territory. They reached Yatu (or Ya-Chn) 
on March 3rd, 1892, having traversed some very trying country, 
mostly at an average height of 16,000 ft., as far as Chinese 
territory, and descending gradually till Ya-Chu was reached. 
As a matter of fact the height of the hundred and fifty camps 
decreased gradually from about 17,600 ft. to 12,600 ft. at the 
hundred and tenth camp at Sari Samdu—the altitude of the 
remaining camps and rest-houses not being given. The mini- 
mum temperatures, though mostly below the freezing-point, do 
not seem to have gone down low till the end of September, 
when they had been detained at Gagalinchin, and reached 
their lowest when the travellers had gone up into the Chang 
again, and while they were turning east to Chinese territory. 
It is not the night temperatures which must be expected at 
such attitudes that are so trying to the Central Asian 
traveller—though, indeed, they are hard on the baggage- 
animals—but the weather of these high regions, which can 
only be described as that of a rather bad March day from 
year’s end to year’s end. Sleet, hail, or snow may burst upon 
the caravan at any moment, and such sunshine as is displayed 
serves but to make the cold storms the more trying. Water, 
if we except the blue salt lakes of which the travellers saw 
many, was often barely to be had; and the want of food 
again and again put the caravan at the mercy of the 
deceitful Thibetans. One may well wonder how the two 
Europeans found their road at all, for the Thibetans are the 
biggest liars on the face of the earth, and cowards one and 
all. Captain Bower says that to adopt a polite attitude 
towards them was to make them insolent, and that the only 
possible way of conducting any negotiations was to bully 
them; it was certainly the only method of obtaining supplies. 
Food was procured, preferably by threats, then payment fol- 
lowed; and thus, by a continuous course of bribery, threats, 
and sometimes by means of disguise, the two travellers forced 
their way across an undoubtedly interesting country, sub- 
jected to the annoyances of the vilest climate imaginable, and 
comparable only to that of Tierra del Fuego. The Lamas 
are responsible for the character of both settled and nomadic 
Thibetans, having all the wealth, intelligence, and power in 
Thibet,—a power which they use no better than the Chinese, 
though they themselves may be a cleaner class than their 
Eastern neighbours. We need not be surprised, then, that 
the combined jealousy of the Lamas, and the shiftiness of the 
people, caused the travellers’ route to assume an appearance 
faintly resembling the plan of the Prince’s March, drawn up 
by the Court cartographer, in Mr. Stockton’s Bee-Man of Orm 


The really serious check to Bower and Thorold took place 
as they were approaching an enormous lake, after leaving 
their forty-sixth camp. Three men rode up, and were not at 
all mollified by the passports. Two Russians, they said also, 
had Chinese passports the year before; but a message was 
sent from China that they were to be ignored. The travellers 
stated that their being on the Lhasa road was due to the 
necessity of obtaining food, and that their true destination 
was China. If they had food given them, they would pass to 
the north of Lhasa. The headman, however, declared that 
Lhasa expected an invasion of Thibet by the Chang, and he 
suspected the travellers, he said, of being the advance-guard! 
On the next stage, armed men were observed watching their 
movements. Captain Bower sent to know what they wanted, 
and received an answer “that this was their country, and they 
were moving about in it.” ‘ An answer,” says Captain Bower, 
“to which it was impossible to take exception.” A distinct 
and neat score for the Thibetans this, and one we would 
recommend all travellers to ponder upon. On starting from 
the forty-eighth camp, these avant-couriers, as they turned 
out to be, sent to ask the Europeans to stop, as a Zhung or 
official was hourly expected. This official arrived shortly, and 
the following arrangement was come to. The caravan was to 
be taken to a good camping-ground three marches on, there 
to halt for fifteen days to allow of matters being settled from 
Lhasa. The party then proceeded on their way, crossing at 
one time a neck of land between two lakes, one of which was 
singularly beautiful, branching out into several valleys, dotted 
with islands, and crossed at one part by the shadow of a snow- 
capped summit. This lake was fresh, grass ran down to the 
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water, and birds wheeled about it, contrasting with the dreary 
saltness of previous Thibetan lakes. Most of these lakes appear 
to have dwindled greatly, some by as much as half, particularly 
thesalt-lakes. Before reaching Gagalinchin, they travelled 
once more between two lakes, one being more like an inland 
sea. What is the origin of these lakes, salt and fresh ? This is 
truly a subject for speculation, when we remember that none 
of them are less than fifteen thousand feet above the sea! 
After a tedious wait, relieved by occasional hunting, first one 
and then the other Lama from Lhasa arrived; and a pro- 
longed discussion, lasting days, ensued. It resolved itself 
into a game of brag, and finally was won by a bribe. Eight 
hundred rupees was to be given to the two Lamas, and the 
caravan was to go back some eight marches, and then travel 
east by a more northerly route, and were to have twenty 
ponies and so much food supplied them. Thus a report 
would reach Lhasa that they had turned back, and the pro- 
visions, being requisitioned, cost these rascally Lamas nothing. 
The chief Lama, the Kushok (“Incarnation”) of Naksung, 
would accompany them for twelve marches. What with the 
luggage of these dignitaries and the treaty provisions, Captain 
Bower says the caravan was miles long. These Thibetan 
worthies strove to cajole presents from the travellers with a 
perseverance that belongs to the barbarous East, and 
especially to nomadic races. Nor had they the breeding to 
refrain their annoyance when such articles as they asked for 
could not be spared them. 

Travelling across the Chang at this time of year is no 
pastime, as we can well believe,—up and down stony ravines, 
with but a scant and doubtful supply of water, and that 
frozen; and with such a combination of extreme altitude and 
bad-going that the baggage-animals were taxed beyond their 
powers of endurance. Indeed, a noticeable drawback to 
whatever pleasure the two Europeans might have had, must 
have been the knowledge that continually journeying in that 
atmosphere was daily killing off the baggage-animals. The 
grand total of killed and missing by the time they reached 
the more settled Chinese Thibet must have been a formidable 
one. The men suffered hardships, and some determination is 
required to keep one’s temper with Thibetans, and to infuse 
some spirit into a body of disheartened and worn men who 
can have no possible interest in the expedition or its result. 
Still, once launched on a Central Asian march in a strange 
country, to go on is as easy as to turn back, and obviously 
wiser. “It’s dogged that does it;” and this truly British 
saying the commander of an expedition across Thibet in mid- 
winter probably quotes to himself fairly often. 

It has not been easy to give any extracts from Captain 
Bower’s volume that would give our readers a vivid impres- 
sion of Thibetan travel. Those who read the book will be 
able to realise the circumstances easily enough, and follow 
the travellers through the remainder of their journey to 
Shanghai. We can remark, however, on some of the pecu- 
liarities of the great Chang plateau and its neighbourhood. 
The great salt lakes we have already referred to, have 
dwindled, some of them, to half their original size. They 
are intensely salt, and might well be the remains of a 
sea that once covered the great Chang itself. Of game, 
chiefly antelope and yak, the travellers found plenty in 
the early part of the march; and in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Aru Cho (17,150 ft.), saw incredible numbers 
of these creatures. Ovis Ammon and Ovis Nahura were 
seen frequently. A. remarkable peculiarity of these wind- 
swept treeless plains and valleys, was the presence of 
butterflies. The more sheltered valleys had magnificent 
specimens of various species of the pheasant family, also 
several species of grouse. Lord Dunmore spoke of various 
brilliantly coloured pigeons and ducks he had seen on his 
expedition to the Pamirs, and his companion caught a butter- 
fly on the top of a 20,000 ft. pass. Hither the climate was 
once more favourable, or these birds and insects have worked 
out the “ survival of the fittest ” to their own satisfaction. In 
a final chapter Captain Bower discusses the country and the 
people. Buddhism, from the strong Hindoo tinge it has, must, 
he says, have crossed the Himalayas but recently. It seems 
to have taken a firm hold, for he often recurs to the striking 
contrast between the great powerful monasteries, stored with 
valuables, crowded with their wealthy inmates, and the 
ignorant, superstitious, avaricious, cowardly, and degraded 
peasantry. Thibet will be a hard nut for civilisation to 
crack, 





SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 

Some little time ago, Lord Dufferin, with his customary wit 
and point, told the assembled librarians at Belfast that they 
are a veritable new priesthood, whose function it is to sort 
out, arrange, and select the mental food of the people, by 
converting the vast mob of printed books into a compara. 
tively small and well-arranged army. We think that if 
Lord Dufferin were to step into any editorial sanctum ang 
cast his keen eye over the huge piles of newly printed books— 
restricting his observation merely to current fiction and recent 
verse—he would quickly realise that the task of reducing 
such a chaotic mob into an orderly army is one altogether 
beyond the powers of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. In fact, the only agency capable of dealing 
with this overwhelming mass of type and paper is Father 
Time, with his kindly but dreaded handmaiden, Oblivion, 
And yet, the conscientious critic and real lover of books 
opens a parcel of new verse with a certain tenderness diffi- 
cult to account for. It may be that he is conscious of the 
possibility of overlooking, or but faintly appreciating, the 
early efforts of a budding Keats, or of a youthful Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, in whose schoolgirl verses the palpable 
immaturity disguises the true inner force and promise. The 
weary reviewer has at all events this excuse, should he fail to 
detect this delicate flower of poesy: his search is, as a rule, 
among such a mass of luxuriant and tangled weeds. 

In putting the late Lord Lytton’s Selected Poems at the 
head of this list of recent verse, we are perhaps ourselves 
open to criticism. Lord Lytton—or at least, “Owen 
Meredith ”—has been recognised as a light among our more 
cultivated and capable writers of verse, for at least two 
generations. But if any one will read carefully the admirable 
“Introduction” to this volume, from the pen of the poet- 
ambassador’s daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, the reason for 
including Lord Lytton will be apparent. These Selected Poems 
are in fact now put forward as a fresh appeal to the English 
public. To our minds there is something infinitely pathetic in 
the restrained and thoughtful words in which Lady Betty 
Balfour sets forth her father’s greatest disappointment in life, 
—his inability to catch the public ear by his clever and some- 
times brilliant verse. The world would say,—How possibly can 
a man be more successful than was Lord Lytton—the son of 
a gifted father, himself Governor-General of India and our 
Ambassador at Paris, a name in all men’s mouths, and a man 
trusted for the highest posts in the realm by two such leaders 
as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury? But the human 
heart is an insoluble riddle; and it is quite plain from his 
daughter’s words, that Lord Lytton would rather have won 
fame as the writer of one popular and immortal song than have 
been Emperor of the West. Moreover, Lord Lytton himself 
—he was too keen a man for self-deception—realised that 
clever as his verses were, they lacked something which kept 
them out of the hearts and memories of men. 

We take it that one of the prime objects of the publication 
of this volume of Lord Lytton’s Selected Poems, is to secure, 
if possible, a reversal of the public verdict. Lady Betty 
Balfour, in the closing sentence of her introduction, plainly 
avows as much. We regret to say that we do not think 
her brilliant father will ever take rank among those who 
have bequeathed to us even “a single undying piece of 
verse.” It would be difficult to adduce a sufficient reason for 
this harsh-sounding judgment. In finish, in technique, even 
in thought, some of Lord Lytton’s poems are admirable; in 
fact, infinitely superior in these respects to many an undying 
song of Robert Burns, or stray immortal lyric of Robert 
Herrick. But there is a something wanting, a nameless in- 
describable touch, without which no verse can live. We do 
not propose to quote from this volume, as most of the poems 
have been for so many years before the public; and if a 
careful re-perusal of Lord Lytton’s verses compels us to en- 
dorse the general verdict, we are, nevertheless, not oblivious 
of their better qualities, and particularly their literary finish, 
—but something more is needed to attain the much-coveted 
laurel wreath. 

The poems of the American writer, Mrs. Piatt, are also 





* (1.) Selected Poems. By the Earl of Lytton. Lendon: Longmans.—— 
(2) Poems. By Mrs, Piatt. 2 vols. London: Longmans.—-(3.) Songs from 
Dreamland. By May Kendal. London: Longmans.——(4.) Idulls and Lyrics oJ 
the Nile. By H. D. Rawnsley. London: David Nutt.—(5.) Low Tide on 
Grand Pré. By BlissCarman. London: David Nutt.——(6.) The Lower Slopes. 
By Grant Allen. London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane.—<(7.) The Second 
Book of the Khymevs’ Club, London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
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more or less familiar to readers of modern verse, especially 
such as are addicted to the “ Poet’s Corner ” in Transatlantic 
periodicals. We take it, that as education so-called is more 
generally diffused in America than in England, so American 
current publications reveal a greater proportion of imitative 
rhymsters who cleverly catch the echoes of the true poets of 
all time. Such verses often read admirably in a monthly 
magazine or weekly newspaper; but when collected and 
bound together in book-form, the great defect—the lack of 
true poetic inspiration—becomes only too apparent. 

In these two volumes by Mrs. Piatt (how much better to 
have reduced them to one) there are a number of distinctly 
clever magazine verses, of the order of the “ Keepsake Poems” 
of an earlier generation. Such verses do not bear trans- 
planting “ between boards.” At times Mrs. Piatt, who, when 
serious, is prevailingly sentimental, touches a really pathetic 


chord :— 
‘““Worps or CouNSEL. 


Others will kiss you while your mouth is red. 
Beauty is brief. Of all the guests who come, 
While the lamp shines on flowers and wine and bread, 
In time of famine who will spare a crumb ? 
Therefore oh, next to God, I pray you keep 
Yourself as your own friend, the tried, the true. 
Set your own watch,—others will surely sleep, 
Weep your own tears,—ask none to die with you.” 

Songs of Dreamland, though a pleasing title, is surely rather 
a misnomer for such effusions as “ The Sand-Blast Girl and 
the Acid Man,” an appallingly realistic ballad of “Muggy 
Manchester.” Among these verses, many of which have 
appeared in contemporary journals and magazines, there are 
here and there evidences of a true poetic instinct. But even 
when written with point, we do not greatly care for our 
women poets to devote their efforts to such themes as “A 
Bonus on Soap.” This, too, is a strange view of the coming 
millennium :— 

“ And half of Henry George it seemed 
To his bewildered ear ; 
And half of Chamberlain he dreamed 

And half of Bass’s beer.” 
The female literary humourist always strikes us as forced and 
unnatural, and at times distinctly vulgar. The writer of Songs 
from Dreamland is also far too consciously scientific, and one 
gets a little weary of her short flights on “ Materialism,” 
“Hypnotic suggestion,” and what not. Still, Miss May 
Kendall is distinctly clever, though her verses at times sadly 
lack “ sweetness and light.” 

In a prefatory note Mr. Rawnsley states that his verses 
have been arranged for ‘‘the convenience of Nile travellers 
with a view to locality rather than subject.” We can call to 
mind no great poem that is at the same time an itinerary, 
unless it be Drayton’s ‘“‘Poly-Olbion” or Byron’s “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.” But it is hardly likely that these 
“TIdylls and Lyrics of the Nile” will appeal to the average 
“ Englishman in tweed” who takes to globe-trotting in the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs. Mr. Rawnsley is clearly a 
practised writer who has given much thought to the subject 
of his verse. But these Egyptian poems do not bring before 
our wondering eyes that marvellous antique civilisation. 
Only a great poet could hope to succeed on a theme so 
grand and suggestive, and yet so remote from our own 
everyday life and cares. 

Mr. Bliss Carman is, we believe, one of the younger Canadian 
poets, and his Low Tide on Grand Pré will certainly bear 
favourable comparison with the metrical efforts of the 
average “minor poet,” whether English or American. In 
fact, in mere workmanship, Mr. Carman is distinctly superior. 
There is, too, a gentle melancholy in this Canadian Muse, 
which, though apt to become monotonous, is at times very 
attractive. Thus, he sings of us poor mortals as “ Pensioners ”: 

“ We are the pensioners of Spring 
And take the largess of her hand, 
When vassal warder winds unbar 
The wintry portals of her land ; 


The lonely shadow-girdled winds 
Her seraph almoners, who keep 
This little life in flesh and bone 
With meagre portions of white sleep. 
Then all year through with starveling care, 
We go on some fool’s idle quest. 
And eat her bread and wine in thrall, 
To a fool’s shame with blind unrest.” 


Mr. Grant Allen has clearly blundered in publishing this 





crude collection of school-boy verses. We say “ school-boy,” 


though it is possible that several of them have been evolved 
in the leisure moments of a busy maturity; but, from the 
opening lines “In Magdalen Tower” to the “ Sunday Night 
at Mabille,” there is the same tone of smart youthfulness, 
and, we may add, the same evidence of lack of that “large 
poetic heart” which a great poet truly proclaimed to be the 
all-essential thing. 

The Second Book of the Rhymers’ Club is another little 
collection of stray verses by a number of our younger poets. 
These verses, as a rule, have most of the faults of youth ; but, 
unlike Mr. Allen’s, they have also some of its grace and charm. 





THE HAIRY AINU.* 


THE Hairy Ainu of the Island of Hokkaido (Yezo) are the most 
primitive and therefore the most interesting savages left to us. 
The Australians are a more developed race, and have, more- 
over, certain tribal customs, such as exogamy, which displace 
them from the honour of being absolutely the lowest in the 
scale. To the Hairy people belong this honour, such as it is, 
and also that human interest which, in our estimation, attaches 
to the true savage, especially when he has the virtues of « 
child, simplicity, gentleness, friendliness, and lastly, the 
quality of being picturesque. 

The Ainu of pure race do not, according to Mr. Savage 
Landor, number more than eight thousand, which means in 
these days that the race is decaying and must before long 
die away. For with the habits described for us with much 
care by the humorous and vigorous pen of the traveller, the 
Ainu may be said barely to exist; and thoagh the battle for 
life is not always to the strong, it is certainly not to the 
despondent eater of rotten fish. It is not that the Ainu lack 
physical endurance or the means of supporting life, but that 
they have not perfected sufficiently the means to secure them 
a balance of comfort; and lastly, they are a despairing race. 
It is this mental weakness that is fatal to races the best 
adapted to their surroundings, and the Ainu do their best to 
assist in the process of decay by practising endogamy, or in 
plain words, intermarrying; and, as our traveller says, the 
race is dying from consumption, lunacy, and poverty of blood, 
and in fifty years will be extinct. ; 

The hairiness of the Ainu is not the only remarkable fact 
about him. The lack of curiosity, the absence of the sense 
of touch in the finger-tips, and its presence, or perhaps that 
of sensitiveness, at the back of the head, and the manner in 
which the feet are often called upon to help the hands, are 
peculiarities which place the Ainu very low in the scale of 
man’s evolution, or rather ascent. So poorly developed are 
taste and smell among the Ainu, that in this particular they 
must be considered inferior to beasts. The traveller says 
they could not distinguish between a piece of salmon properly 
dried and a piece quite rotten. Sight and hearing are the 
best senses they possess, and of these two, hearing is the more 
acute. But it must be understood that, even as regards 
hearing, many races are far and away more gifted by nature, 
and that one of the Hairy men would compare but poorly 
with a Blackfoot Sioux or a Maori. 

The religious ideas of the Ainu, like snakes in Iceland, do 
not exist. They have superstitions, and indulge in a sort of 
totemism, that is to say, they firmly believe the bear 
to be their ancestor; but their worship does not go further 
than to fatten a bear—of which some are kept caged 
in almost every village—and on an appointed day to 
torture the beast for a while, kill him and eat him. 
The ‘Inao,” said by some to be “divine symbols,” are 
willow wands with bunches of shavings hanging from either 
end, which are placed near the collection of bear skulls in the 
east of the hut, and perhaps on the hearth or in the walls, 
on festal days; but Mr. Savage Landor could not find in 
them any symbolism. They are sometimes used as charms, 
as are also bundles of reeds rudely made to resemble dolls, 
which are placed near infants to divert the attention of 
evil spirits. The variety of meanings attached to certain 
epithets, and to one in particular, has misled other writers, 
so our traveller declares; moreover, the extremely narrow 
comprehension of the Ainu, their utter indifference to any 
but the material facts of life, their inability to count as far 
as ten, and their habit of acquiescing in answer to every 





* Alone with the Hairy Ainu; or, 3,800 Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo, and a 
Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H. Savage Landor. With Map and Illus- 
trations by the Author. London: John Murray. 
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form of question, just as a Highlander does, makes research 
useless, unless it be patient and painstaking. One word 
which a translator made out to be “Creator,” means the 
‘* man who made the village;” and another was said to mean 
“the home of God,” whereas it signifies “an ancient vil- 
lage.” The word Kamui, which firstly means “ancient,” but 
is susceptible of hundreds of meanings, and is applied to 
anything good, bad, or indifferent by the Ainu, has led to this 
confusion. 


Some careful measurements made by Mr. Landor reveal 
striking physical peculiarities. They were taken from pure 
Ainu of the best type living on the upper Tokachi River. 
The average height of five men was 5 ft. 24in.; of five 
women, 4 ft. 103 in. The spread of the arms, from finger-tip 
to finger-tip, was 5 ft. 5} in. for the men, and 5ft. 1} in. for 
the women. Thus the arms of the Ainu, when their chest 
measurement and breadth of shoulder is taken into account, 
are very long, and their hands very near to their feet. They 
measured 37 in. round the chest. The Ainu of Shikotan, one 
of the Kurile Islands, differed considerably from those on the 
mainland, and the spread of the arms was even greater, for, 
with the same height, it was nearly 7 in. more than the height. 
Mr. Savage Landor began his adventures at Hakodate, and 
from thence followed the coast-line the whole way round 
Yezo, with the exception of a few odd miles of no interest at 
all, and making occasional excursions inland. It must have 
been an extremely tedious journey at times, and bad travelling, 
with the streams and marshes that always form an incident 
on the coast-line of a mountainous island. Before the five 
months of his wanderings were over, he was reduced to 
sandals, stockings with no feet, a shirt, and a coat. The 
traveller’s first encounter with the Ainu was hardly en- 
couraging. Hewas sketching a group on the shore, and when 
the Ainu found out what he was doing, they were, or seemed to 
be, within an ace of murdering him, throwing his painting 
materials about, destroying the sketch, and sitting on the 
artist. These were civilised Ainu, and so Mr. Landor had 
them “run in,” when they apologised humbly enough. The 
village of Piratori, some fifteen miles from the coast, on the 
Saru River, gave the traveller his first real insight into the 
life and babits of this remarkable race. Benry, the Chief of 
Piratori, was a great drunkard, and after welcoming the 
traveller, intimated that his throat was dry. Sake was 
procured for him, and after dipping and waving his moustache- 
lifter several times, with a word of salutation, he lifted his 
moustache and drained the bowl. The waving of the mous- 
tache-lifter, construed by some to mean an act of worship, is 
no more than a ceremony; even the most degraded drunkard 
likes to furnish the act of drinking with some grace. This 
Ainu chief, after drinking a few bowls of liquid fire, asked if 
the traveller desired to see how much an Ainu could drink. 
Mr. Landor suggested the river, but Benry demurred, and there 
the matter rested. He was sketched in bis crown of shavings 
and seaweed, kingly cloak, and pipe, and neither he nor any 
other Ainu made nearly so much fuss as the first subjects of 
the artist’s brush. But this man, who was fairly intelligent, 
could no more tell what a sketch represented than the man in 
the moon. Civilised people are often very dull in this respect, 
but the meaning of lines, one would think, most men could 
grasp. Even prehistoric man could draw, and draw well, as 
we know. Onr traveller was present at a festival, which was 
striking in its simplicity, and the group of chiefs and elders 
with their long white beards lighted up by the solitary ray of 
sunshine that penetrated the large hut, would, we are told, 
have delighted Rembrandt. This was the drinking part of 
the festival, but late in the afternoon horse-races followed. 
The younger women spent the whole time dancing, but the 
men never, according to the writer, took any notice of the 
dancing. From the Saru to Cape Erimo was out of the 
beaten track, and thenceforth Mr. Landor had the Ainu un- 
civilised and all to himself. Yezo has not a generous climate, 
and the traveller’s remark that a desolate monotony, an 
odour of rotten fish, and the multitudes of crows, were the 
distinguishing fea'ures of the land of the Ainu, show that 
the performance of bis task required a stubborn perseverance 
and dogged energy on his part. The approach to the Ainu 
settlements on the Tokachi River was through reeds, higher 
than pony and man, with mosquitoes in attendance; but 
the traveller seems to have considered the advantages of 
meeting the pure-bred Ainu a compensation. And these 





Ainu were gentle and courteous, and, in their way, as polite 
as the Japanese. Returning to the coast, Mr. Landor 
went on to Nemuro, and thence to the Kurile Islands, 
Shikotan, to which the Japanese carried some Ainu from 
Shimushir and Urup, because these islands were said to be 
too distant to be looked after, was his destination; but his 
visit was short, for the Ainu here in Etorofu and Kuna. 
shiri are very few, though apparently of a finer type. They 
have come from the very volcanic and northern islands, where 
game was abundant and the climate sterner. From Nemuro 
he resumed his journey, meeting with some adventures, but 
always finding the Ainu submissive to the stronger will of the 
Caucasian, and hospitable; indeed, for those who like salmon 
cold, dried, or rotten, a journey round the coast of Yezo 
must be one long dream of delirious joy. Before ending his 
journey he had one serious mishap, breaking the bone below 
the ankle. Mr. Landor concludes his volume with several 
chapters on Ainu industries, art, physiognomy, dress, char. 
acteristics, habits, modes of expression, which are so careful 
and detailed, that we—as also must all who wish to study 
the life of a truly barbarous race—find them the most 
interesting reading in the volume. Nor are the chapters 
devoted to the Koro-pok-kuru, the extinct pit-dwellers of 
Yezo, less readable. This curious people, it seems certain, had 
no connection with the Ainu, by whom they were conquered, 
but belonged to those extinct tribes that all over Europe 
have puzzled the archxologist,—a race so diminutive and so 
feeble, that the Ainu, backward as they seem to us, had 
probably little difficulty in exterminating them. As for the 
Ainn, says our traveller, they bear more resemblance to the 
Northmen of Europe than to the Mongolian races. He took 
great pains in examining the pit remains, and his opinion is 
more trustworthy than those gathered from hearsay. Mr. 
Landor’s style is lively and attractive, and its very fullness 
has a charm. His numerous sketches, skilfully reproduced, 
also assist his narrative with excellent portraits of the Ainnu, 
their houses, and their implements, and make the book a 
readable tale of travel and a most excellent study of a race 
that vies with the Eskimo in ethnological and physiological 
interest. 





THE MEANING OF HISTORY.* 


“Tuts volume,” says the prefatory note, “contains a collec- 
tion of essays designed to stimulate the systematic study of 
general history.” The papers of which it is composed have 
already seen the light in the form of magazine articles, or of 
lectures delivered at Toynbee Hall and other centres of 
metropolitan culture, and before Extension students in the 
New Schools at Oxford. We are always inclined to doubt 
whether writers are justified in thus heaping together a 
certain number of essays, dealing with more or less kindred 
subjects, binding them up under one cover, and then calling 
the whole a “ book ;” but it must be acknowledged that if there 
is any author who can doso safely, it is Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
For whatever the matter in hand may be, he is sure to treat it 
with his one familiar method, and to look at it from his one 
familiar point of view. The style is always clean, scholarly, 
and workmanlike, and the lesson taught is always that of 
universal brotherhood and the municipalisation of morality, 
based on an effective system of drainage. We mount behind 
Mr. Harrison’s Pegasus as if into a hansom-cab with india- 
rubber tyres of luxurious thickness, and he conveys us, at 
a stately amble, along a mathematically straight line of 
thought. There is never a word out of place to jolt the 
sensibilities of the reader, never a possibility of a side-issue 
to tempt the fare to look out of the window. These are 
pleasant pages to turn over, for the choice of words and the 
careful balancing of the clauses and rounding of the sen- 
tences will cause a great deal of sensuous pleasure to the 
careful reader ; and if we can seldom agree with the writer's 
conclusions, at any rate we always know exactly what to 
expect, and get it. Mr. Harrison knows his history well; he 
tells us in his note that he has been constantly occupied with 
the teaching of it since 1862, and these papers show, if it were 
necessary, that he has his facts at his finger-tips, and more- 
over that he has grouped them synthetically, and looked 
at them as a composite whole. But the meaning of History 
is a large problem, and cannot be arrived at through an 
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accurate correlation of events tabulated according to epochs 
and movements. And Mr. Harrison, who is cramped as 
usual by the narrowness of his ideal, seems to be concerned 
less with finding out what History means, than with explain- 
ing what History, as he would have it written, ought to mean. 
In the first few essays in this book, he tells us why we ought 
to read history, and how. We are to read history not because 
the lives of those who have fought the battle of life before us 
are interesting, not because we would gladly learn how the 
nations of the earth have fared in the great struggle which 
has brought them to their present forms and conditions, but 
because “ the bulk of the people, if they are seeking to live the 
lives of rational and useful citizens, if they only wish to do 
their duty by their neighbours, are really and truly politi- 
cians,” and, as such, must know something of the past. History 
is to be merely a handbook for the moralising politician. As 
a necessary consequence, it must be Bowdlerised with the 
utmost severity. Anything so frivolous as human interest is 
to be inexorably expunged, and the Muse must always appear 
in her longest skirts and behave in a manner strictly in 
accordance with the requirements of public decency. “There 
are few lives in all human story more fascinating than that of 
Alcibiades, and none more base,”—wherefore, that question- 
able personage is to be banished to limbo for ever. All the 
diverting rogues who have brightened the world’s stage with 
their pranks, are to be dismissed from the boards, and the 
drama is to be told in a dismal, edifying fashion, for grace 
is meretricious. It seems incredible, but here is the passage 
at full length :— 

“ Brilliant and ingenious writing has been the bane of history : 
it has degraded its purpose, and perverted many of its uses. 
Histories have been written which are little but minute pic- 
tures of scoundrelism and folly triumphant. Wretches, who if 
alive now would be consigned to the gallows or the hulks, 
have only to take, as it is said, a place in history, and 
generations after generations of learned men will pore over 
their lives, collect their letters, their portraits, or their books, 
search out every fact in their lives with prurient inquisitiveness, 
and chronicle their rascalities in twenty volumes. Such stories, 
some may say, have a human interest. So has the Newgate 
Calendar a human interest of a certain kind. Brilliant writing 
is a most delusive guide. In search of an effective subject for a 
telling picture, men have wandered into strange and dismal 
haunts. We none of us choose our friends on such a plan. Why, 
then, should we choose thus the friends round whom our recol- 
lections are to centre? We none of us wish to be intimate with 
a man simply because he is a picturesque-looking villain ; nor do 
we bring to our firesides men who have the reputation of being 
the loudest braggarts or keenest sharpers of their time.” 


This excerpt speaks for itself only too plainly, and criticism 
breaks down before the glaring falseness of the analogy 
between historical research and the selection of bosom-friends. 
Let us pass on hastily to the later essays in which Mr. 
Harrison drops theorising, and confines himself to pleasant 
chattiness, chiefly on the subject of cities and city life, and 
the part which they have played in the development of history. 
Our writer knows the places that he treats of topographically 
as well as historically; he has not only read all that is to be 
learnt about their past, but has explored their every corner, 
and made himself familiar with those most interesting 
parts of their chronicles which are built into their walls and 
buried beneath their pavements. Rome, Athens, Greece, 
Paris, Constantinople, London, are known to him stone by 
stone; he can tell us of all the most interesting spots, and all 
the momentous events with which they are associated ; and if 
he will occasionally insist on moralising in his own peculiar 
style, much must be forgiven in a writer whose grasp of 
historical fact and keen powers of observation enable him to 
put so clearly before us the pictures of the world’s story as 
presented by the buildings and ruins of a memorable city. 
We cite an example at random. In the essay on “ Rome 
Revisited,” Mr. Harrison writes :— 

“ Nowhere else in the world are we brought so close face to face 
with the great battles of religion and politics, and with the 
destruction wrought by successive phases of human civilisation. 
This destruction is more visible in Rome, because fragments 
remain to witness to each phase...... They are finding now 
the tombs, arms, ornaments, and structures of each of the primi- 
tive races who dwelt on the Seven Hills before history was We 
may now see the walls which rose when the history of Rome began, 
the fortress of the early Kings, and their vast subterranean works 
We can still stand on the spot where Horatius defended the bridge 
and Virginius slew his daughter. We still see the tombs and 
temples, the treasure-house of the Republic. We see the might 
and glory of Rome when she was mistress of the world and the 
centre of the world. We see the walls which long defied the 
barbarians of the North; we see the tombs of the Christian 





martyrs, and trace the footsteps of the great Apostles ; we see 
the rise, the growth, the culmination, and the death-struggles of 
the Catholic Papacy. We see the Middle Ages piled up on the 
ruins of the ancient world, and the modern world piled up on the 
ruins of the medieval world. At Rome we can see in ruins, frag- 
ments, or it may be, merely in certain sites, spots, and sub- 
terranean vaults, that revolving picture of history, which elsewbere 
our modern life has blotted out from our view.” 


All this we can see; and, though we have tabooed brilliant 
writing as a “most delusive guide,” can describe in language 
which, in its purity and clearness, comes dangerously near to 
brilliance. And having seen all this, what profound conclusion 
have we gained for the guidance of those who have to carry 
on the torch of history in the race that has been thus so 
eloquently traced from its start? The reader will turn over 
these pages in vain to find any such result of Mr. Harrison’s 
researches and observations. He still has nothing to suggest 
but merely skin-deep measures dealing with the external 
appearance of human communities, and the external sanita- 
tion of human bodies. In the essay on the “Ideal City,” we 
find that,— 

_“ The citizen of the future will live in a City, through which 
silver streams will flow, in which the air will be spotless of soot, 
where water will bubble forth in fountains and reservoirs at 
every corner, where gardens, promenades, open squares, flowers, 
green lawns, porticoes, and noble monuments will abound; the 
air and water as fresh as at Bern, with gardens, statues as 
plentiful as they are in Paris, and more beautiful in art.” 

And again, in dealing with the “ Transformation of London,” 
Mr. Harrison says that,— 

“Of all problems, the most important is—water...... Let 
us away with all the nastiness and stupidities of cisterns, with 
all their dirt, poison, discomfort, and cost; away with the ball- 
cock, and the bursting pipes, and all the abominations of bungling 
plumbers. A continuous water-supply is a necessity of civilisa- 
tion. But free water is as much a necessity of civilisation as pure 
water, or continuous water...... Water we want, unstinted, 
and under absolute public control, for cooking, cleaning, and 
washing in our homes, for cleansing the streets, for fire defence, 
for washhouses, and public baths, for adornment and recreation.” 


And this is the Meaning of History ! 
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A History of English Literature for Secondary Schools. By J. Logie 
Robertson, M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Robertson states 
that this History has been written, in the first instance, for his 
own classes “in their preparation for the Leaving Certificate, the 
University Local, and other Public Examinations.” In less than 
four hundred pages, the book reviews the ‘entire extent” of 
English literature from 449 to 1894, and gives some notice also of 
American authors. Itis obvious, therefore, that it is a volume less 
likely to be read than to be consulted by young men and women 
cramming for examinations. The labour bestowed upon the com- 
pilation must have been great; and we can well believe, as Mr. 
Robertson says, that it has demanded a considerable amount of 
reading and of study. That many of his criticisms lack freshness, 
and that others are of doubtful value, will surprise no one, con- 
sidering the enormous range the writer undertakes to cover. Mr. 
Robertson always tries to be impartial; but he has not the space, 
and possibly not the knowledge, which would enable him fairly to 
estimate the position of so vast a number of writers; and on the 
whole we venture to think that his dates and facts will be of 
more service to the student than his judgments. Several of 
these judgments are useless, if not distinctly misleading. What 
estimate, for example, can a student form of the genius of Jane 
Austen (who is dismissed in six lines) upon being told that she 
“wrote in a simple, clear, and regular style of middle-class life 
eee wiecia her skill being especially marked in the discrimination of 
character”? Mr. Robertson attempts too much. To write in 372 
pages a history of English literature, which begins with Cedmon 
and may be said to end with the recent and lamented death of 
Mr. Roden Noel, passes the wit of man. 


Tales from Scott. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. With an 
Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.)— 
About thirteen years ago, Miss Braddon undertook to abridge 
the Waverley Novels, and to serve them up to the public in 
penny numbers, each novel being reproduced, after a fashion, 
in thirty-two pages. There never was a more egregious literary 
blunder. All the inimitable charms of Scott’s wonderful romances 
were ruthlessly extracted, and not a sparkle was left of the vitality 
which throbs in almost every page of his forty-eight volumes. Sir 
Edward Sullivan does not maltreat Sir Walter to the same extent 
as Miss Braddon, for that lady introduced expressions of which 
Scott would have been ashamed; buwt while he has accurately 
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related the plots of nine romances, he has in our judgment 
crushed the life out of them and left nothing but dry bones. 
This result was indeed inevitable, and we are not surprised that 
a fine critic like Professor Dowden should award his praise 
to the volume in carefully guarded language. Life is short, he 
says, and leisure is shorter than life, and while he cannot say how 
he should feel towards these renderings if he were ignorant of 
their original, they serve to marshall his recollections, and revive 
within himself “the sensation of eight happy seasons of the 
past.” The volume, as we have said, contains nine tales, but 
“The Black Dwarf,’ which, he justly says, is of “ decidedly 
inferior quality,” is evidently not included in his memories of 
the past. And surely the Professor is inaccurate in saying that 
that tale was ranked high by its author. Lockhart does not 
justify the statement. 


The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden. Edited, with 
a Memoir and Notes, by William C. Ward. 2 vols. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.)—The charming series known to all lovers and purchasers 
of poetry as “The Muses’ Library” contains few names which 
awaken pleasanter memories than that of William Drummond. He 
might have been a man of influence in the world of politics; he 
chose to be a man of letters, and to spend his life in as lovely a 
retreat as ever poet had the good fortune to inherit. Drummond 
of Hawthornden wrote much in verse and prose; he lives on the 
reputation of his sonnets, and chiefly for the sake of them, all 
that Mr. Ward has to say will be read with interest. He isa 
master of his subject, he loves his author, and he has the good 
taste to write of him with a discretion unknown to many modern 
eulogists of our old poetry. Drummond, though an ardent 
Loyalist who could write strongly in favour of Royalty, was not 
the man to suffer for his opinions, but he must have swallowed a 
bitter pill in signing the Covenant. Truly does Mr. Ward say 
that to the Covenanters ‘the right to liberty of conscience was 
a thankless gift, unless it were joined with the right to deny that 
liberty of conscience to every one besides.” With regard to the 
conversations with Ben Jonson which Drummond left in manu- 
script, the editor observes that the two poets had little in common, 
while as men they were even wider apart; and he observes,— 
“The impressions of Ben Jonson’s character which Drummond 
committed to paper are unfavourable and one-sided; but this 
must have been largely Ben’s own fault, for we may be certain 
that Drummond was not consciously unjust.” We may add that 
it is difficult to blame a man for giving us nearly all the know- 
ledge we possess of ‘‘ rare Ben Jonson.” 


The Cyclopedia of Names: a Pronouncing and Etymological 
Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, Mythology, History» 
Ethnology, Art, Archeology, Fiction, fc. Edited by Benjamin E. 
Smith, AM. (Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Smith, who has undertaken 
to edit this massive volume of nearly eleven hundred pages, is 
also the managing editor of “ The Century Dictionary,” and may 
therefore be said to deserve, in some measure, the title bestowed 
on his more famous predecessor in Albemarle Street of “ Dictionary 
Smith.” A work which, like The Cyclopedia of Names, comprises 
so great a variety of topics, cannot be adequately estimated until 
a frequent reference has disclosed its merits and defects. As far 
as we have been able to test its accuracy we have rarely found it 
wanting, and the mistakes are of an insignificant kind. The 
volume, as the title implies, is both a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, 
and “ comprises not only names in biography and geography, but 
also names of races and tribes, mythological and legendary per- 
sons and places, characters and objects in fiction, stars and con- 
stellaticns, notable buildings and archeological monuments, works 
of art, institutions (academies, universities, societies, legislative 
bodies, orders, clubs, &c.), historical events (wars, battles, treaties, 
conventions, &c.), sects, parties, noted streets and squares, books, 
plays, operas, and even celebrated gems, vessels (warships, yachts, 
&c.), and horses. Pseudonyms also which have literary importance 
are included.” The mass of condensed information which the 
Cyclopedia contains on all subjects and throughout all ages is 
extraordinary, and any one who has neither time nor inclination 
for reading—though where the inclination exists, time will always 
be found—may learn something about everything in these pages, 
from the Shepherd Kings of Egypt to the Whitechapel murders. 
To the English student, the most prominent defect of the volume 
is the American spelling, which offends his eye upon every page. 
Why will not London publishers make a stand against this detest- 
able innovation ? 


Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S.: his Personal History. By Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D. (John Murray.)—The author of “Self-Help” could not write 
the biography of a man whose career was more distinguished by 
that characteristic than Josiah Wedgwood. Amidst a thousand 
obstacles he fought his way steadily step by step, shrinking from 
no labour, undaunted by opposition or by failure, until he won 
fortune and fame, and effected a remarkable revolution in the 








pottery of his country. An attack of small-pox in his youth left 
its mark behind in a painful leg, which the medical skill of the 
day was unable to cure. Often he was laid aside by this trouble, 
and ultimately amputation was effected, and the famous potter 
had to move about as best he could on a wooden leg. Unlike 
most designers, Wedgwood gained his success early. While stil] 
a young man he was appointed Royal potter, and made a service 
for her Majesty which she desired should bear the name of “ The 
Queen’s Ware.” Many noblemen gave him commissions, and he 
received one for a table-service from the Empress of Russia, 
which consisted of nine hundred and fifty-two pieces. Only upon 
one occasion did Wedgwood take out a patent, since he cared less 
for gain than that his designs should be appreciated and copied, 
It is said that he could never tolerate inferior work, and when he 
went through his workshops and found a vase or plate not 
properly made, he would break it to pieces with his stick, saying, 
—“This won’t do for Josiah Wedgwood.” His energy was 
inexhaustible. He travelled frequently in search of earths 
and clays, and had specimens sent to him from abroad, so 
that at the time of his death he left more than seven 
thousand varieties arranged and classified in his cabinet. Dr. 
Smiles observes that “though many scientific potters may 
have since excelled Wedgwood, having his formulas to direct and 
guide them, he alone must be considered as the pioneer of artistic 
pottery.” He was highly fortunate in the choice of co-workers. 
No man ever had a better partner than he found in his affec- 
tionate and accomplished friend Bentley; in Flaxman he had 
the greatest English sculptor and designer of the century, and it 
was no small advantage to have the assistance of such artists as 
Stothard, and Wright of Derby. His home, too, was a truly 
happy one, and the story of his domestic life as told by Dr. 
Smiles is singularly pleasing. In judging of every book, we must 
regard the writer’send. The biographer’s aim has been to pro- 
duce a popular “ Life of Wedgwood,” and no one who reads the 
well-told story written in these pages will doubt that he has 
achieved his object. It is the work of a literary veteran, and of 
one whose pen has not lost its cunning. 


Jeremiah: Priest and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. (Morgan 
and Scott.)—This is a companion volume to its author’s works on 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, &c. Like them, it is partly 
historical and partly sermonical.—Mr. Meyer’s eminently orthodox 
theological standpoint is well known. If that be allowed, it must 
also be conceded that he treats his subject with a very considerable 
amount of vigour. He writes clearly, and sometimes hits upon a 
happy figure,—as when he describes Jeremiah as belonging to 
the type of men who “have the sensitiveness of a girl, and the 
nervous organism of a gazelle,” who “love the shallows with 
their carpet of silver sand, rather than the strong billows that 
test a man’s endurance.” 


Through Fire and Water. By Rev. T. S. Millington. (The 
Religious Tract Society.)—This is a very well constructed and 
well-written story of adventure, in which there is a trifle—but 
not too much—of preaching, by example, however, rather than 
by precept. The hero is a lad with the very commonplace name 
of John Smith. But he begins well, by having an adventure with 
highwaymen. He escapes from their clutches, and ever. defeats 
their intentions upon others. He very nearly becomes a soldier, 
and is pressed to take this step by a man to whom he has performed 
a great service, and who could have advanced his interests. But 
he would be a sailor, and in the course of carrying out his inten- 
tions, finds himself in the pirate city of Algiers before its bom- 
bardment hy Lord Exmouth. Mr. Millington is thus enabled to 
give his story the character both of a“ descriptive’ and of a 
historical novel, and is eminently successful. His Algerian scenes, 
more particularly, are in every way admirable. 


The Bells of Is. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. (Morgan and 
Scott.)—Mr. Meyer gives a romantic title to the record of what 
is necessarily prosaic, but is not, therefore, ignoble work. Re- 
calling the story of the imaginary Breton city of Is, which was 
swallowed up by the sea, but the music of whose bells is heard 
during a calm ringing out the hymn appropriate to the day, he 
says: “Similarly, as it has always seemed to me, amid the sub- 
merged masses, deep down at the bottom of the ocean of human 
life, there are yearnings and desires for a better life that ring 
sadly and perpetually.” In other words, Mr. Meyer’s book gives 
an account of the Christian, temperance, and other work of the 
philanthropic or “‘ social reform” kind that is done in Leicester, 
and with which Mr. Meyer has been closely associated. It is 
written in simple language, and in a thoroughly evangelical 
spirit. Students of the minutiew of sociology, however, should 
find it worthy of their attention. Mr. Meyer always writes 
cheerfully. 


Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts. By David Macritchie. 
(David Douglas.)—The idea of this book, as its author frankly 
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allows, was suggested by Mr. Henry T. Crofton’s “English 
Gypsies under the Tudors,” which was originally published as 
a pamphlet under the auspices of the Manchester Literary Club in 
1886. Mr. Macritchie’s volume covers a much longer period than 
Mr. Crofton’s, as the era of the Stewart rule extends from 1371 to 
1714. Mr. Macritchie does not pretend in his book to have solved 
the undoubtedly very mysterious gipsy problem, or, indeed, to 
have done anything more than assist in the ultimate unravel- 
ling of it. In fact, his first chapter is largely devoted to showing 
how very difficult it is to say what is—and also what is not—a 
Scotch gipsy. Nevertheless, it is a very valuable book, alike 
from the historical and the ethnological point of view, that he 
has produced, and one that ought to be especially interesting 
now that Mr. Crockett, the new Scotch novelist, has based his 
most ambitious story, “The Raiders,” upon the doings—and the 
misdoings—of the gipsies in Galloway. After the first difficulty, 
however, in connection with the Scotch gipsies has been got over 
—or winked at—their story becomes tolerably plain sailing, and 
decidedly interesting reading. Mr. Macritchie, in a series of ten 
chapters, repeats the history of their adventures, their misfortunes, 
their legal privileges, and their lawless acts, which brought them 
imprisonment and sometimes even death. The Faws (or Faas) 
and the Maxwells live again in his pages. The law some- 
times bore very hard indeed on these “smiling children of 
distress,’—as in 1611, when four Faws, “notoriously known to 
be Egyptians, at the least so reputed and held,” were sentenced 
“to be taken to the Boroughmuir of Edinburgh, and there to be 
hanged till they were dead.” More fortunate was Billy Marshall, 
tinker, Egyptian, murderer, who “was seventeen times lawfully 
married, and besides such a reasonably large share of matrimonial 
comforts, was, after his hundredth year, the avowed father of 
four children, by less legitimate affections,’ who yet, according 
to a tombstone in the old churchyard of Kirkcudbright, died 
November 28th, 1792, at the age of 120. But Mr. Macritchie 
gives the bright as well as the dark side of gipsy life. Alto- 
gether, his volume, regarded as an exploration of one of the most 
interesting of the by-paths of history, is very valuable. Nor is it 
the less valuable that it is written in a popular style. 

Tammas Bodkin. By W.D. Latto. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Of the rather too numerous writers of the present day who 
give us sketches of Scotch character and studies in Scotch dialect, 
Mr. W. D. Latto is the most alarming, but not the least capable. 
He gives his book, which is named after its hero, the title of 
“ swatches in hodden gray;” and it will certainly take one 
who knows what that title means and who is an expert in the 
language spoken in Fifeshire and the Mearns, to understand pre- 
cisely what that means, or to appreciate the inwardness or the 
ecstasy of, — 

“‘T’ve an auld dowie chaumer juist twal feet by ten, 


An oot-hoose, an in-hoose, a but-hoose, an’ ben, 
A weel-plainished mailin an’ gowd a’ my ain,” 


Some of the names, too, such as “ Burleyrackit,” are more than 
appalling. At the same time, the writer of Tammas Bodkin has a 
shrewd insight into Scotch character ; and his tailor, if not quite 
so interesting as his predecessor, Mansie Wauch of Dalkeith, 
shows, before we are done witb the various incidents and character, 
—revelations that constitute this book, that he is a good deal 
more than the ninth part of a Scotchman. Even English readers 
will be able to understand the fun of poor Bodkin’s fool’s errand 
to the Bank of England. Scotch students of the social history 
of their country also will find here material worthier of their 
diligent attention than that supplied by books of a more 
“ popular” character. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran. By George Milner. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—The author of this pleasant, hand- 
some, and admirably illustrated little volume, describes it as “ un- 
pretentious notes,” and a sequel to his previous work “ Country 
Pleasures,” one chapter of which is concerned with Arran. The 
title of the book almost speaks for itself. It is in reality the 
journal of a visitor to Corrie, in the Island of Arran—a visitor in 
whose case Nature always conjures up Literature—and who repro- 
duces as best he can innumerable sights and sounds, and draws 
Wordsworthian deductions from them. Mr. Milner has not the eye 
or the eloquence of a Jefferies or a Burroughes, but he is a keen 
observer and a faithful chronicler. His book takes the form of 
a journal, a fact which adequately explains the fragmentary 
character of Mr. Milner’s “unpretentious notes.” This mode of 
reading impressions occasionally lends itself to bathos of the 
commonplace seaside sort, as when we are told, “ Before break- 
ast we had our usual dip, and enjoyed greatly the roughness of 
the water. The wind was very high, and Master Fred’s shirt 
was blown into the sea.” As a rule, however, Mr. Milner’s 
eminently photographic art lends itself admirably to the repro- 
duction of Arran, which is one of the most desirable—though 
also one of the moistest—places to spend a holiday in. Mr. 
Milner is at home with human beings as well as with inanimate 








nature. His portraits of the various “characters” he came 
across are admirable. He can be sarcastic too in a quiet way, as 
when, by way of contrasting the two rival resorts of Lamlash and 
Brodick, he says, ‘‘ Lamlash has a sheltered situation, and a mild 
climate also; but then it lives in the presence of the duke’s factor, 
and not in that of the duke. It is plebeian therefore, and in con- 
sequence is mildly snubbed by the aristocratic Brodick.” To 
pleasure-seekers and health-seekers who are ignorant of Arran, 
this volume will be an enticement, while those—an annually 
increasing number—who do know the island will find their 
impressions revivified. 

The Fringes of Fife. By John Geddie. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—Here we have a modest, delightful, and well- 
written book, dealing with what the author terms the “ fringes” 
of perhaps the quaintest and historically most interesting county 
of Scotland. But in all probability Fife could not have been 
better done than it has been by Mr. Geddie in the course of 
what he terms “skimming.” As he says, “ by such skimming 
one may gather the cream of the Kingdom. Its richest essence 
has condensed, and become encrusted on its outer surface.” 
Whoever walks round Fife in the manner that this author has 
done, will get to the heart of its people, if he cannot be said 
to get geographically to the heart of the Kingdom itself. Mr. 
Geddie starts from Kincardine-on-Forth, which, along with the 
neighbouring and much more picturesque Culross, celebrated 
by Cobbett, was at one time included not in Fife, but in Perth- 
shire, where, as he puts it, “the pathway of the broad river, 
straight and burnished and tapering like a sword blade, stretches 
away towards the heart of the Highlands.” Thence he finds his 
way through villages and towns, most of them known to fame, 
such as Queensferry, Inverkeithing, Burntisland, Leven, Kirk- 
caldy, Largo, and Crail, to St. Andrews. He gives the various 
events which have given most, if not all, of these places a corner 
in Scotch history. One of his best and most decidedly typical 
sketches is that of the little town and harbour of Dysart, telling 
of the influence of the Low Countries upon Fife :—* Dysart comes 
upon us right suddenly. You dive through a low dark archway 
cut in the rock, and reach the inner harbour, the latter an old 
‘ quarry hole,’ with trees crowning the perpendicular cliff on the 
one side, and the other blocked in by the walls of weather- 
beaten old dwelling-houses. In this sheltered dock are crowded a 
dozen squat and bluff-bowed foreign sailing-craft—Dutchmen and 
Norwegians most of them—discharging cement and loading coal. 
Beyond their masts and rigging, close down upon the shore, is the 
tower of the deserted church of St. Serf, ivy-mantled, and sur- 
mounted by a quaint saddle-backed and crow-stepped gable ; 
and behind it another group of white-washed walls and red roofs 
seem to be holding colloquy on the beach, and to lean over and 
peer out into the sea.” This volume, which is very neatly and 
even quaintly illustrated, will serve all the purposes of a guide- 
book to the shores of Fife, and has besides many other charms 
very different from those which are usually associated with guide- 
books. It is well-conceived, well-constructed, and well and most 
enthusiastically written. . 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of H. 8S. 8. Smith. Edited by 
J.W. L. Glaisher. 2 vols. (The Clarendon Press.)—The sub- 
jects treated in these two volumes are, of course, of a technical 
character, which makes them unsuitable for discussion in these 
columns. All the papers published in Professor Henry S. S 
Smith’s lifetime, or prepared by him for publication, are here 
collected. They fall, as the editor remarks, into three divisions, 
Geometry, the Theory of Numbers, and Elliptic Functions, which 
may be said to have claimed successively, in the order here given, 
the greater part of his attention. The second of these was, per- 
haps, the one in which he achieved the greatest distinction. Some 
fifty pages of the first volume are occupied with matter which will 
interest a larger circle of readers, as relating to the personality of 
the man,—a personality singularly brilliant and attractive. Five 
friends—three of them have passed away during the last twelve 
months—record their impressions and estimutes of H. S. S. 
Smith’s character and powers. Dr. C. H. Pearson contributes 
a general biographical sketch; Professor Jowett, Lord Bowen, 
and Mr. S. L. Strachan-Davidson deal with various sides of 
his life and work; while Mr. Alfred Robinson supplies a note 
on that singular episode,—his candidature for the representa- 
tion of the University in Parliament (one of these memoirs,— 
that by Lord Bowen,—first appeared in the Spectator). There 
never has been a man about whom there has been a more 
unanimous consensus of opinion. He was at once the most 
brilliant and the most kindly of men. As for his abilities and 
his attainments, it is difficult to speak without what looks like 
exaggeration. He was equal to any position, and yet was content 
with one in which neither fame nor fortune could reach him 
His knowledge was at once varied and profound almost beyond 
parallel. ‘The best scholar of his year—he won the Ireland 
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Scholarship—he won, in after life, a European reputation as a 
mathematician. And even beyond classics and mathematics he 
had attainments which few men could rival. We hope that the 
biographical notices will be published in separate form. 


The Book of Public Arms. Compiled and edited by Arthur 
Charles Fox-Davies and M. E. B. Crookes. (T.C. and E. L. Jack, 
Edinburgh.)—The contents of this book are sufficiently described 
by its sub-title, “A Cyclopedia of the Armorial Bearings, 
Heraldic Devices and Seals, as Authorised and as Used, of the 
Counties, Cities, Towns, and Universities of the United King- 
dom.” Mr. Fox-Davies’s Preface contains an animated protest 
against “bogus” coats of arms, crests, and devices frequently 
assumed by various Corporations, Councils, and other public 
bodies. The offenders in this matter are many, and some of 
them of an importance which ought to prevent such doings. 
The Corporation of London itself uses arms which “are not 
recorded in the College of Arms and are of no authority.” 
Unfortunately, the fees payable for a “patent of arms” are 
considerable. In England they amount to £76 10s. Ratepayers 
would probably look askance at such an item, and Corporations 
that possess property commonly spend it to the last farthing. 
The authorised arms might, however, be in good taste. The 
London County Council, for instance, might find something more 
suitable for their policemen’s helmets than a coronet. Mr. 
Fox-Davies’s handsome volume contains one hundred and thirty 
plates, many of them displaying as many as five coats-of arms, 
&c. These are preceded by a full descriptive index, from which 
we may learn, among other things, the authenticity of the 
armorial bearings assumed by each town, county, &e. 


The Visionary. Translated from the Norwegian of Jonas Lie 
by Jessie Muir. (Hodder Brothers.)—There are some things in 
this volume which can be read with unmixed pleasure,—the 
interesting memoir of the author, for instance, and the chapter 
so full of patriotic eloquence, in which the grandeur of Norwegian 
scenery and the variety of Norwegian life are described. The 
story itself is deeply tinged with that melancholy which seems so 
common an element in the Scandinavian temper. The sense of 
an overpowering fate is as strong among them as it was among 
the Greeks. 

The Provost of Glendookie. By Andrew Smith Robertson. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Here we have “Glimpses of 
a Fife Man” in the old weaving days when men worked at the 
loom in their own houses. One Saunders, who rises from a 
humble station to be Provost of his native town, is the central 
figure of the story,—if story it may be called, for the narrative 
is of the slenderest. But though the incident is scanty, the pic- 
tures of life, the drawing of character, and the occasional glimpses 
of nature that we get, are admirable. Any one who reads The 
Provost of Glendookie ought to be the better for it, so full of 
kindly wisdom and charity is it. 

Records of the Infantry Militia Battalions of the County of 
Southampton, 1757-1894. By Colonel Lloyd Verney. (Longmans.) 
—This is beyond doubt a handsome, well got-up volume, in which 
many people will find much that interests them. The records of 
seven regiments in all are given, while another author, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Mouat F. Hunt, has added a narrative of a more 
recently established force, the Artillery Militia of the same 
county, between the years 1853-94. To most people, indeed, the 
most attractive part of tho volume will be the few pages in which 
Gibbon, the historian, records his experiences in the South Hants 
Militia. They are quoted from his autobiography, which, though 
published with the first edition of his history, is not always found 
with it. Gibbon and his father offered their services, and were 
not a little surprised when, the regiment being embodied, they 
had to serve. ‘“ When the King's order for our embodying came 
down, it was too late to retreat and too soon to repent,” he says, 
more Gibboniano. For more than two years and a half he 
was “condemned to a wandering life of military servitude,” 
It had its consolations. Obliged to mix with his fellow-men, 
he was dragged out of the retirement which he would not 
otherwise have left. Even his military experiences were, he 
found, of some use to him. ‘The discipline and evolutions of a 
modern battalion gave me a clearer knowledge of the phalanx 
und the legion, and the captaincy of the Hampshire Grenadiers 
{the reader may smile] has not keen useless to the historian of the 
Roman Empire.” 'l'o be taken away from his book was, of course, 
a great grievance, and the hard drinking of the time was dis- 
tasteful, not so much in itself, because he seemed to have shared 
in it on occasion, but because it wasted his time. Here is an 
entry in his diary :—“ August 29, 1762. I felt the usual con- 
sequences of Sir Thomas’s company, and lost a morning, because 
I had lost the day before.” He sums up the whole matter by 
saying, “I am glad the Militia has been, and glad that it is 
no more.” Other matters of some interest may be picked up, 





specimens of manners, for instance, or extracts from the betting- 
book of the North Hants, and a facsimile of a tombstone still to 
be seen in the churchyard of Winchester Cathedral :—“To the 
memory of Thomas Thetcher, a grenadier in the North Hants 
Militia, who died of a violent Fever contracted by drinking Small 
Beer when hot, the 12th of May 1764, aged 26 years.” The first 
epitaph was :— 
* Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small Beer, 


Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall: 
And when ye’re hot, drink strong or none at all,” 


The stone fell into decay, and was restored in 1781 by the officers 
of the garrison, when another couplet was added :— 


“An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by Pot.” 


The stone was a second time restored in 1802, at an expense of 
£8 12s. 103d. It is interesting to see that a mason and labourer, 
for a half-day’s work, cost 3s. 


Appledore Farm. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 3 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—The story is commonplace enough, but it is told 
with a certain grace of style. The heroine is somewhat foolish ; 
her honest lover a little tedious; her dishonest one, more of a 
scoundrel than at first we thought him. All that can be said in 
his excuse is that he had some very bad friends. The titled lady 
who advises him as to his conduct is indeed too outrageously 
cynical. 

St. Thomas’s Priory. By Joseph Gillow. (Burns and Oates.)— 
This volume contains a record of the ministry carried on by 
missioners of the Roman Catholic faith at Stafford between tho 
Reformation and the present time. The writer's intention, one 
altogether to be praised, is “to awaken in the congregation an 
interest in the story of how their forefathers handed down to them 
the teaching of their Redeemer.” Mr. Gillow’s views of these 
matters are not altogether the same as ours, but we welcome tbis 
or any attempt to record the labours of devoted men. 


An Artist’s Fate. By Cecil Clarke. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Cecil 
Clarke’s artist fails to interest us; if his “fate” keeps us in sus. 
pense—and indeed we do not know for a time whether he is 
destined for one of the daughters of Mr. Salmonsen, the Dane, or 
for the peasant-girl whom he rescues from drowning, or for the 
young lady who acts as his model—it is not a suspense that par- 
ticularly agitates us. The most definite impression that we carry 
away from his volume is that Denmark must be a somewhat 
pleasant place for a summer holiday, barring any concern in such 
half-accomplished tragedies as that of Christina and Andreas. 


The Successful Life. By an “ Elder Brother.” (Cassell and Co.) 
—The chapters in this book are addressed to young men about to 
enter business, but we do not think any man, whatever his 
occupation might be, could read them without learning wisdom. 
It is difficult to decide which is the most striking feature in the 
“ Elder Brother’s”’ advice, the elevation of the tone or the sound- 
ness of the practicaladvice. Indeed, we can utter no higher praise 
than to say that the two are as inseparable in the pages of The 
Successful Life as they should be in actual life. The style and 
treatment are most earnest, and occasionally rise to true eloquence. 
It is impossible that, at the hands of so capable a writer and 
thinker as an “ Elder Brother,” some problems should not bring 
themselves and their intricacy forcibly before the reader, because 
it may be said of such problems that the more they are grappled 
with, the more formidable they become. But an“ Elder Brother” 
has put many things on a sound moral basis, and has had perforce 
to leave others, such as unhealthy labour, as they were. To 
an easy-going mind inclined to despise trade, something of 
hardness may be suspected in the “Elder Brother.” But on 
the other hand, the business man will be thankful for a true and 
just encouragement. These pages are applicable to both. Some 
of the more personal advice is excellently expressed. One of the 
sayings, ‘‘ That he who desires to get a shilling’s-worth for six- 
pence, is every whit as bad as he who sells for a shilling what is 
not worth sixpence,” should be learnt by all who pride themselves 
on their bargaining powers. We may conclude with the hope 
that those who wish to get at a sound basis to go upon in a life 
to be spent in “‘ trade,” will read these admirable pages. 


We have received a fifth edition of The Practical Guide to Algiers, 
by George W. Harris (G. Philip and Son). We are told that it 
has been thoroughly revised up to date (the preface to this 
edition, indeed, bears the date ** Algiers, 1895”), and that it has 
“new maps and illustrations.” A more complete index would 
be an improvement. At present we find very little but names. 
Subjects might be noticed. An Englishman naturally looks for 
the item “Sport.” Failing to find the word, he has to hunt 
through the volume for information,—exactly the trouble which 
an index should save him. 

Poushkin’s Prose Tales. ‘Translated from the Russian by ‘I’. 
Keane. (Bell and Sons.)—These tales are nine in number. Some 
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of them are tinged—we might say deeply coloured—with the 
melancholy that is characteristic of Russian fiction; yet as a 
whole, compared with other authors that might be named, 
Poushkin is fairly cheerful. His “Amateur Peasant-girl,” for 
instance, is quite sprightly and agreeable. Mr. Keane has 
rendered them into excellent English. 

Corinne, or Italy. By Madame de Staél. 2 vols. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.)—Mr. George Saintsbury writes an introduction to this 
new edition (revised, we are told) of an old English version of 
Corinne. If Mr. Saintsbury was brought to bless Madame de 
Staél and her work, he has disappointed expectations. “I have 
been reproached,” he writes, “ for, to say the least, lacking fervour 
as a Staélite,” and the reproach is not undeserved. This does not 
hinder the introduction from being good reading. Indeed, we see 
nothing to find fault with in Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism of the 
lady’s character and literary work. Of the story it is needless to 
speak, A reader who will have the courage to skip freely may 
find a good deal to repay him.——From the same publishers we 
have also received Ange Pitou, by Alexandre Dumas. 2 vols. 
This is a story of the French Revolution. One does not skip 
Dumas, but it would be useless to pretend that Ange Pitow is one 
of the great romance-writer’s best works. A prefatory note, ex- 
plaining the historical circumstances of the story, is prefixed,'and 
a not unnecessary “ List of Characters,” who number, it may be 
said in passing, one hundred and fifteen. All the Royal Family, 
Philippe-Egalité, Comte de Launay, Madame de Staél, M. Turgot, 
Cagliostro, Dr. Guillotin, Cam. Desmoulins, Marat, Mirabeau, 
Abbé Maury, Dr. Mesmer, are a few of this great company. 

The Phedo of Plato. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. Second Edition. (Macmillan.)—This 
edition is substantially the same as the first, which appeared 
eleven years ago. A change has been made in the interpretation 
of a well-known passage in chaps. xlvii.-viii., where Socrates ex- 
plains his change of method in the investigation of ideas. His 
mpatos mods had been to observe ideas in the phenomena of 
material nature. Here he had failed. His dedrepos mAots was to 
see the image of them in Adyo: or universals. Other small changes 
have been made, but the distinction of the new edition is the 
type, which is from an entirely new fount, and of an unfamiliar 
shape. Readers of Westcott and Hort’s Testament will re- 
member the type in which the quotations from the Old Testament 
are put. That is used in this edition throughout. The change 
has been hailed with enthusiasm by some eminent scholars. We 
prefer to leave our own judgment in suspense. Those accustomed 
to read the old type all their lives will find a difficulty in the new, 
though the only absolutely different symbol is that for sigma. 
This now resembles an English capital “C,”’ and is used indif- 
ferently for the letter, whether it occurs in the middle or at the 
end of a word. The type has one unquestionable merit,—it is 
admirably black and distinct. 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXV. (Royal 
Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue.)—The first paper in 
this volume is Lord Onslow’s “ State Socialism and Labour Govern- 
ment in Antipodean Britain,” a deliverance of experience and 
opinion which attracted no little attention at the time. We have 
also Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun’s on “ Matabeleland,” Captain 
W. H. Williams on “ Uganda,” Miss Shaw on “The Australian 
Outlook,” Sir G. Chesney’s “ British Empire,” Mr. Selous on the 
“ Matabele,” with other papers on Australia, Canada, &c. With- 
out attempting to criticise any of these papers, we may say that 
the volume is one of exceptional interest. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by Karl Breul, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) —The editor has supplied a sufficient furnishing 
of Introduction (containing a life and criticism of Schiller, essays 
on the metre and style of Die Piccolomini,” and on the history of 
the play and the argument of the drama), Notes, and Indices. The 
essay on Metre is the most elaborate analysis that we have seen 
of Schiller’s versification. ‘Wallenstein’s Tod” is left to be 
treated of in a second volume, that now published containing 
“ Wallenstein’s Lager” and “Die Piccolomini.’ The German 
type is good of its kind; but when are these inconvenient 
characters to be banished ?—-A Primer of German Grammar, by 
A. A. Somerville, M.A., and L. S. R. Byrne, M.A. (Rivington and 
Percival), departs somewhat from the usual course by putting 
the verb first after the introductory matter. It is so put, say the 
the authors, “as being the important part of speech in German 
most readily grasped by the beginner.” Messrs. Somerville and 
Byrne are teachers, and speak, doubtless, from experience; but 
the saying that the verb is “most readily grasped” seems 
a little hard. The book seems likely to be useful. But are 
not the “Rules for the Translation of the English Present 
Participle,” on p. 97, a little out of place in a Primer? They 
would seem rather to belong to the books now to be noticed.—— 





These are :—First Book of German Prose, selected and annotated 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., with a Vocabulary by “H. R.” (Bell 
and Sons), a portion (Parts I. and II.) of a well-known work 
which has been largely used for twenty years and more in the 
teaching of German, ‘‘ Materials for German Prose Composition ; ” 
Composition, by Anton J. Ulrich (Williams and Norgate), the 
third part of “ Ulrich’s German Series,” and containing a number 
of pieces from English authors, with translations into German. 
From the same publishers we have received :—Schiller’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, and Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with English 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Anton J. Ulrich.—The notes are of the 
briefest, giving renderings only without explanation, and num- 
bering eighty odd for more than a hundred pages in one volume, 
and still fewer in the other. The two books are, we see, 
“printed in Germany.” The paper is bad, showing the type 
through.—History and Literature of France. By Victor J. T. 
Spiers, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—The most valuable 
part of this volume is to be found in the “Synoptic Tables,” 
which display the chief personalities and events, historical and 
literary, from Pharamond down to the Revolution of July, 1830, 
with notes of contemporary men and things,—a history of these 
fourteen centuries compressed into less than sixty pages neces- 
sarily does not aim high. The tables of literature are followed 
by a sketch of the subject equally brief. The volume will be 
found useful.——Louwis XI.: Tragédie par Casimir Delavigne. 
Edited by H. W. Eve, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. )— 
No editor knows better than Mr. Eve what help to give a student 
and how to give it. This volume may be recommended without 
reserve.——M. G. Eugéne Fasnacht’s edition of Colomba, par 
Prosper Mérimée (Macmillan and Co.) is another useful edition 
of a well-known French classic.——Passages for Translation from 
French Authors, selected by Walter Durnford, M.A. (E. Stanford), 
is a selection of some hundred pieces which have been actually 
set to classes preparing for coming examinations. Mr. Durnford 
has doubtless had the official examination papers before him, 
and has been guided by them in his choice; but it seems strange 
that but eighteen pages out of one hundred and seven are given 
to poetry. If the examiners use this proportion, they do not, 
in our judgment, do their work well.——lIn A New English and 
French Vocabulary, by H. Lallemand, B.A., and A. Ludwig, B.A. 
(Hirschfeld), words are divided according to subjects, these 
being arranged alphabetically. The volume has a serviceable 
look. But why “books” under “stationery”? Surely they are 
important enough to have a heading to themselves.——In the 
‘** University Tutorial Series,” part of the machinery by which the 
“University Correspondence ” classes are carried on, we have the 
Tutorial French Accidence, by Ernest Weekley, M.A. (University 
Correspondence College Press).——A Primer of French Composition, 
by J. Duhamel, M.-és-A., and B. Minssen, M.-és-A. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.), is intended, as the title indicates, for beginners, 
It differs from the books commonly used by starting with con- 
tinuous pieces for translation, these being so broken up, and 
supplied so liberally with help, that they cease to present 
insuperable difficulties; while, on the other hand, they are not 
dull. Short sentences are often both hard and tedious.—— 
Principles of English Composition. By P. Goyen. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mr. Goyen says, quite rightly, we think, that “as a 
means of teaching composition and the principles that govern 
sentence-structure, analysis of sentences has completely broken 
down.” It has always seemed to us a dreary mechanical piece of 
work, The volume before us aims at giving a key to the “ whole 
mechanism of the sentence.” It seems simple and well adapted 
for the purpose, though regarded as a text-book to be used in 
elementary schools, even for senior classes, it would seem more 
suitable for teachers than scholars. A class which could master 
the principles and rules which are here laid down, must certainly 
have passed beyond the elementary stage.——Two text-books 
that are intended to be used together are English Grammar and 
Exercises in English Grammar and Analysis, by J. Arnold Turner 
and A. R. 8S. Hallidie (Rivington and Percival). Messrs. 
Turner and Hallidie differ, we see, from Mr. Goyen in retaining 
a belief in the usefulness of the exercise of analysis. With 
regard to English grammar, we are inclined to think that it 
would be well to make a more definite distinction between the 
inflexional part of grammar and the logical——In the series of 
** Bell’s English Classics” (G. Bell and Sons), we have Johnson’s 
Life of Milton, with Introduction and Notes by F. Ryland, M.A. 
Johnson was, we think, less happy in his Life of Milton than in 
any other piece of work. Mr. Ryland does not fail to point out his 
errors and defects; but it may be doubted whether a biography 
and criticism so disfigured by prejudice, and, to a certain extent, 
incapacity to judge, was worth all the trouble. Johnson’s Life of 
Addison in the same series is a happier specimen of Johnson’s 
powers.——We have also received A Treatise on Hydrostatics, by 
Alfred George Greenhill (Macmillan and Co.), and from the same 
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publishers, Geometrical Conics, by the Rev. John Milne and 
R. F. Davis, M.A., and Modern Plane Geometry, by G. Richardson, 
M.A., and A. S. Ramsey, M.A. (a volume intended to subserve 
the aims of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching); A Treatise on Elementary Hydrostatics, by John 
Greaves, M.A. (Cambridge University Press); and An Introduction 
to the Differential and Integral Calculus, by Matthew Wyatt 
(Whittaker and Co.), intended “for the use of students reading 
without the aid of a tutor.”——In Science we have Organic 
Chemistry, by W. H. Perkin, jun., F.R.S., and F. Stanley 
Kipping, D.Sc. (W. and R. Chambers), a work based on the 
syllabus drawn up by the Science and Art Department; and 
Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Part I., Elementary, by G. S. 
Tarpin, D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co.)——A Short Commercial 
Arithmetic, by F. Glanville Taylor, M.A. (Methuen), is a volume 
in “ Methuen’s Commercial Series.” 

Primary Latin Exercises. By HE. P. Rooper, M.A., and Francis 
Herring, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—A book edited on 
a good plan, and very well calculated for rudimentary classes ; 
but we do not believe that real progress in Latin composition can 
be effected without careful and extensive reading of the best 
authors. To aim, as we know has been done, at teaching a lad to 
turn into Ciceronian Latin a page from an English prose-classic, 
when he cannot, even to save his life, translate viva voce an 
ordinary passage of any Roman writer, seems to us a mis- 
chievous practical joke——A Classical Compendium. By Charles 
E. Brownrigg, M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—A large mass of 
valuable information in a small and convenient compass. We 
would direct the student’s attention specially to the collection of 
Greek and Latin proverbs and technical terms, which is not only 
improving, but amusing, and throws much light on racial pecu- 
liarities and the usages of domestic life.——Damon: a Manual of 
Greek Iambic Composition. By J. Herbert Williams, M.A., and W. 
H. D. Rouse, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—We believe 
the composition of Latin prose and of Greek Iambic verse to be 
eminently useful to mental culture, and consider “ Damon ” an 
excellent introduction to the latter subject, the exercises being 
easy and well-selected. 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 
NFLUENZA : its Symptoms, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 
Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JuLIus ALTHAUS, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park, ‘* By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.”— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
London: Loneamans and Co,, Paternoster Row. 





THE TIMES says :— 
“*Good Words’ still maintains its 
exceptionally high character.” 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


(One of H.M. Chaplains). 
Contents for February. 
READY THIS DAY. 


1.“ THe Fortrunn-Teuter.’ By Francesco VINnA. 
Frontispiece. 
. Tue Men or tur Moss-Haas. Chaps. 4-7. By 
S. R. Crockett, Illustrated by Charles E. Brock, 
. Some AurHors I HavE Known. By Jonn Murray. 
First Paper. With Portraits, 
. Wuen THE KitcHen 1s Dark. By Hersert STEWART. 
Illustrated by J. A. Shephearad. 
. Tur GorHensure System. By Epwarp Stuart Tat- 
BOT, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
G. Tue Korean Prorite. By Professor R. K. Dovetas. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
7. Isaac Newron. By Sir Roperr Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Ooncluding Paper. Illustrated by TI’, Sulmaun. 
8. Asout THE New Cure ror Diputuerta. By W. J. 
Friemine, M.D, 
9. A Lovr Sone. By Constance Hops. 
10. Heart or OaK. Chaps. 4-5. By W. Cuarxk RussE.t. 
11. “Faruer’s Nor Comine.” From the picture by L. da Rios. 
12. St. Joun’s First Meeting with Jesus. Sunday 
Readings. By James STaLKeER, D.D. 
13. THe BuILpING oF AN ATLANTIC GREYHOUND. By 
Rozert McIntyre. Illustrated by Arthur Twidle. 
. THe WanpERER. By Viva Briss. 
15. Birs asout Books. By Wiiiiam Canton. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 
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Tur SPRCTATOR says :— 

*** Good Words’ for 1895 makes a most 
promising sturt with a bright new cover, 
several original features, including re- 
productions of works of art and * Bits 
about Books,’ and the first instalments 
of new stories by Mr. S. R, Crockett and 
Mr. W. Clark Russell,” 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The CHARLATAN. By Robert Buchanan and Henry 


Murray. 2 vols,, 10s. net. 


BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. By Walter Besant 
* Author of “ All Sorts and Oonditions of Men.” Crown 8yo, Cree extra, 63. 
anuary 28th. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 


3 vols , 15s. net, [February 1st. 


MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Diana 


Barrington,” &c. 3 vols., 15s, net. 








The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Bi, sot ent = Antonia Dickson, With 260 Illustrations, &. Demy 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE de GONTAUT (Gouvernante 
to the Children of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 





PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY STACY 


MARKS, R.A. With 130 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 


MY FIRST BOOK. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 21 
other Famous Authors, With a Prefatory Story by JEromn K. Jeromr, 
and 185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the 
EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON, Translated by D. Forsgrs 
CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING, With 36 Steel Plates. 12 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, £7 4s. 

FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General 
Description of the Heavens. Translated from the French by J. Exnarv 
Gork, — With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s, 


The MINOR TACTICS of CHESS: a Treatise on the 
Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. By FRANKLIN 
K. Youne and Epwin C. Howe. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
[Shortly. 





LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of “Children of 
pr age &e. ene 125 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Syo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 

MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Lepelletier. (Founded 
on the Play by Sardou and Moreau.) Translated by J. A. J. DE VILLIERS. 

The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a Prima Donna. By 
J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 

The PHANTOM DEATH, &. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Frontispiece by Seppings Wright. 

PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. By Mark Twain. With 
Portrait and 6 Illustrations. 

DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. Henty. [Shortly. 

The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL’S, &c. By Bret Harte. 


With 39 Illustrations by A. 8S. Boyd, G. D. Armour, Dudley Hardy, &c. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddock, 


Author of ** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,’ 


SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘The 
gue, 
The ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 


“Patricia Kemball.’’ 


A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L. T. Meade. [Shortly. 
ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan St. Aubyn. = prebruary. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY :—The Genesis of a Docker. By John Kent.— 
Further Travels in Bozland. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—London’s Heights. 
By C. N. Barham.—Some Recent Researches in the Air. By C. M, Aikman, 
D.Sc.—An Old Border Castle. By ©. Hill Dick.—On Some Very Ourious 
Correspondents. By W. H. Bradley.—The Germans at Home. By Vernon 
Rendall.—Sir Thomas Browne, By E. W. Adams.—* King Arthur” at the 
Lyceum. By Henry J. Jennings.—Uuida on Cruelty. By Sylvanus Urban. 


HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 


CHARITIES. Edited by Joun Lanz. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d. 





WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM (1895). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 di-tinguished Heads ot Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal Svo, cioth gilt, 503, 


wees Shilling nee Walford’s Shilling House of 

. Commons (1895), 

Walford’s Shilling Baronet- | Walford’s Shilling Knightage 
age (1895). (185). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE of COMMONS (1895). Royal 3zmo, cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. LIn the press, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of the Very Rev. 
G. D. BOYLE, Dean of Salisbury. 


With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, [Nearly ready. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Edited by Avaustus J. O. Hark, Author of “The Story of Two Noble 
Lives,” &c, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, net. 

“The first adequate and public biography of one whom Macaulay regarded as 
the second woman of her age,”—Standard, 


MORE MEMORIES. By Dean Hole. Being Thoughts 
about England spoken in America. With Frouiispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 
“There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its touch of wit 
or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, kind counsel, 
grave truth, or happy anecdote.”— World, 


The MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, 
G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Josern Porx, his 
Private Secretary. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 

“‘None of the volumes which have this season been placed upon the shelves of 
the biographical library will more intimately and naturally enchain political and 
general social attention than these.”—Irish Times, 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and Critical 
Study. By R. H. SHerarp, Editor of “The Memoirs of Baron Meneyal,” 
&c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 

* An excellent piece of journalism, the kind of personal journalism which is 
both entertaining and usetul,”—Saturday Review. 


The BRITISH MISSION to UGANDA. By the late 
Sir GERALD PorTaL, K.C.M.G, Edited by RenneLu Ropp,0.M.G. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from 
Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With the 
Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, New 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the most delightful collections of reminiscences that this generation 
has seen.” —Daily Chronicle. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. By 
J, C0. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington, and F. W. Bursipesr, Curator of the University Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin. With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates by H.G.Moon. Royal 
4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern 
English and Continental Principles, worked ont in detail, By Colonel A. 
Kenney Herpert (“Wyvern”), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” &. Just 
ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, Large crown 8yo, over 500 pp., 78. 6d, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. By G. B. 


GaRDIVER, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy ; and ANDREW 
GaRpDINER, M.A. A Series of Short Stories and Narratives for Translation 
into English, With Grammatical Helps and Vocabularies, Cloth, 1s, net. 


CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. BooksI.andII. Edited 
by T, W. Happon, M.A., Second Classical Master at the City of Lonjon 
School, and G. C. Harrison, M.A., Assistant-Master of Fettes College. 
With Notes, Maps, Plans, Illustrations, Helps for Composition, and Vocabu- 
lary, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


FRENCH. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James Boielle, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall,), Officier d’ Académie, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER & EXERCISE BOOK. 
By W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 


With Vocabularies, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
LE MILLION DU PERE|/HUGO.—QUATRE- 


RACLOT. By EmiiE RicHEBoura. VINGT-TREIZE, Edited by James 
Edited by James BoirnuE. Cloth, BoiELLE, 2s. 6d, net. 
1s, 6d. bet 
: ‘ GREVILLE.— PERDUE. 
BALZAC.—_UNE TENE- Edited by James BoigLLE. 2s, 6d. 
BREUSE AFFAIRK. Edited by net. 
JAMES Boiet_e. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. FRENCH REVOLU- 


STAHL. — MAROUSSIA. TION READINGS. Edited by A. 
Edited by James Boie.ie. Cloth, Jamson Smitu, M.A., Head-Master 
1s, 6d. net. of King Edward’s School, Camp 


Hill, Birmingham, and C, M. Dix 

DUMAS.—MONTE- M.A., Assistant. Master at the 

CRISTO. Edited by Francis Oratory School. Square 8vo, cloth, 
TarvER, M.A. 2s. 6d, net. 2s. net. 


DUMAS.—Les TROIS 
MOUSQUETAIRKS. Kdited, for 
use in Schools, by Prof.SumicHRast, 
= _ University. Cloth, 8vo, 
3s, 6d, 


MODERN FRENCH 
READINGS. Edited, with Notes 
and Helps for Composition, by A, 
Jamson Smitu, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
with red edges, 3s, 





WORKS BY DR. WORMELL, 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By Dr. R. 


WoRMELL, Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London, 
Large crown tvo, Oomplete Work, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 
II., separately, 2s, each ; Answers only, 1s. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 
Specially adapted for the Science and Art Department and other Examina- 
tions. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 33, net. A Volume of Solutions for 
Teachers and Private Students, 3s, net. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, and LIGHT. 
Popular Courses of Instruction for Junior Students and Evening Classes, 
Kach in 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net each, 


Parts I, and 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Dffice. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


BOOK I. (in Three Parts), NOW READY. 


SPENSER'S “FAERIE QUEENE,” 


With about 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto 
Headings, with Initials, 60 Tailpieces, and Specially- 
designed Cover, by WALTER CRANE. 


An entirely New Edition (limited), hand-printed on a specially 
prepared quality of Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, large 
post 4to. To be completed in Nineteen Parts, published Monthly, 
price 10s. 6d. net each Part. No odd Parts will be supplied. 


Also 25 Copies printed in red and black on Japanese vellum, 
price 25s. net per Part. 


The Text has been collated from Four Editions, including that 
of 1590, and Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. 


The FIRST BOOK has just been completed, consisting of 
256 pp., with 14 Full-page Designs, and 23 Canto Headings 
and Tailpieces, 31s. 6d. 


BOOK II. 


Part IV. (80 pp.) with 5 Full-page Designs, 5 Canto Headings, 
and 4 Tailpieces. [In February. 


Part V. (88 pp.) with 5 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto Headings, 
and 2 Tailpieces. [In March. 


Part VI, completing the Second Book, will consist of 112 
pp., with 7 Full-page Illustrations, and a Designed Title- 
Page for Book II., 4 Canto Headings, and 3 Tailpieces. 

[This Part will be ready in April. 


Each succeeding Book will include, on an average, the same 
nunber of Illustrations. 


A NEW WORK BY MRS. COMYNS CARR, 
Author of “ North Italian Folk,” *‘ Margaret Maliphant,” &c. 


A MODEL WIFE, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 

“Mrs. Carr’s short stories, though slight in texture, are wrought with deli- 
cacy and marked by an artistic control in dealing with dramatic situations,”— 
Saturday Review. 

“It is almost difficult, in speaking of Mrs. Comyns Carr’s book of short stories, 
not to be led away into terms of extravagant and indiscriminating praise...... Her 
stories are interesting because the people who move through her pages are real 
men and women...... and they are told with distinction and in lent literary 
English,.””—National Observer. 

“The pretty little volume ought to find many sympathetic readers,”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


LULLABIES of MANY LANDS. 


Collected and Rendered into English by ALMA StRETTELL, With 77 Illustra- 
— _— specially designed Cover by Emily J. Harding. Feap. 4to, cioth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The Book comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Denmark, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Sicily, 
and Spain. 

“Charming is the only word with which to describe ‘ Lullabies of Many 
Lands ’...... and no better praise could be given to the illustrations than to say 
that they are worthy of the songs.”"—Morning Post, 


NEARLY READY. 


By Judge O’CONNOR MORRIS, Author Ped “Great Commanders of Modern 
imes,”’ &, 


z 
The MEMORIES and THOUGHTS 


of a LIFE. 

This book is chiefly conversant with Ireland and the Irish Question during the 
last Sixty Years, and the author incidentally refers to his connection with the 
Literature of his time. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; about 400 pp., with Photogravure 
Portrait. 








BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each; roan, gilt edges, 10s. each; 
half parchment, 9s. each, complete with all the Plates. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared from the larger 
work, Fifch Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on 


the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 
Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of 


the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 
12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures 


on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates, 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING, Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853, With 15 Full- 
page Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. In 2 vols. 


small post 8vo (sold separately), clot, 6s, each ; roan, gilt edges, each 8s, 6d. ; 
halt parchment, 7s. 6d, each, 
The FIRST SERIES (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), with 
Engraved Portrait after George Richmond’s Picture, and an Index, 540 pp. 
The SECOND SERIES (from Works written between 1860 and 1888), with 
Photogravure Portrait from a r+cent Photograph, and an Index, 500 pp. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


LiteraAkyY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———<—— 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL died at 6.15 am. 
on Thursday morning, being then within a month 
of forty-six years old. He had been in Parliament twenty 
years, had been Chancellor of the Exchequer and Secretary 
for India, and had been considered the most probable 
candidate for the leadership of the Tory party. His death 
at so early an age from general paralysis, caused by 
his furious consumption of his nervous energy, is an 
event to excite pity; but as a politician we have never 
believed for a moment in Lord Randolph, and we must 
either speak the truth of his public life, or pass over his 
decease. Born of a great house, he had very considerable 
powers, could make himself understand any political qnes- 
tion, was the best music-hall orator of recent times, and had a 
capacity for getting up details which surprised both the 
Treasury and the India Office. He had perfect audacity, un- 
tiring energy, and a gift of acquiring popularity; but all his 
qualities were marred by a strain in his character which we 
can only describe as instinctive rowdyism. He charmed 
rough audiences from the platform, but he overwhelmed 
political enemies with abuse, snubbed and deserted political 
allies, and in all crises of his career played visibly, sometimes 
even cynically, for his own hand. He had occasional flashes 
of political insight, and rose fast, but his colleagues never 
trusted him; and when, in 1886, he resigned, hoping that the 
Cabinet would fall, the Cabinet stood, and he was thence- 
forward politically a nullity. It is probable that there was 
some deep taint in his blood, and that for many of his 
impulses he was irresponsible; but England escaped, in his 
failure to become Premier, very serious dangers. 








M. Faare’s troubles have not ended with his election. 
He had to form a Ministry, and he decided to form 
one from all the Republican groups, including rather ex- 
treme Radicals. He asked M. Bourgeois therefore, who, 
thongh temperate, is a Radical, to be Premier, and M. 
Bourgeois trotted about for a whole week trying to collect 
a Cabinet. Combination after combination was made with 
the same result,—viz., that each man asked was ready to 
serve, but would neither accept the programme nor his 
colieagues. The rocks in the way were the Income-tax and 
the repeal of the Railway “ Conventions,” on both of which 
irreconcilable differences appeared. M. Bourgeois, for instance, 
M. Cavaignac, and the whole Radical party are resolved on an 
Tncome-tax; but M. Cochéry declared he could not consent, and 





That means a purely 
Moderate Ministry, and it is very doubtful if the Moderates 
have a real majority in the Chamber. If they have not, a 
Loubet Ministry will be beaten at once, as M. Dupuy was, by 
some vote hostile to the Conventions,—a subject which in- 
volves such weighty interests that it cannot be long postponed. 
We shall see how M. Faure extricates himself, and if he has 
any quality in him besides pleasantness. 


A crisis has occurred in Greece, ending in action taken by 
the King which, in all but form, is a coup d’état. The popu- 
lation of Athens held a meeting on Sunday to remonstrate 
against M. Tricoupi’s financial policy, and orders were issued 
to the garrison of the capital to disperse the crowd. The 
Crown Prince, who commands the troops stationed in Athens, 
was not consulted; and either from pique at this neglect, or 
from genuine dislike of the severe measures ordered by the 
Minister, he rode on to the Field of Mars, and ordered 
the Prefect of Police to cease interfering with the people. 
The Prefect, though he pleaded his responsibility to the 
Minister of the Interior, obeyed, and M. Tricoupi imme. 
diately resigned. The King accepted his resignation, and 
appointed M. Nikolaos Delyanni Premier, with two aides-de- 
camp of his own as Ministers of War and of Marine. That 
means, of course, that the King governs and will dissolve the 
Chamber, in which M. Tricoupi’s followers possess a decided 
majority. It is believed that the people, who approve the 
action of the Crown Prince, will send up a loyal Chamber, but 
the King does not care much whether they do or not. He is 
disgusted with recent financial mismanagement, is eager to 
abdicate, and will insist, if he is to remain, on having his own 
way. His action is unconstitutional, of course; but if the 
new Parliament approves it, there is nothing to be said except 
that free institutions do not work very smoothly in Southern 
countries. They want permanent Executives with some 
guiding power. 


The Government of the Sultan pretends that it desires a 
full and impartial inquiry into the recent massacres in 
Armenia, but is doing all it can to prevent the inquiry 
being either impartial or full. It has declined to allow the 
American representative to take part in it, has decorated the 
Pasha who gave the orders which caused the outrages, and 
has forbidden the correspondent of the Times to enter the 
country. The inquiry, moreover, will not be conducted by 
the Consuls of the protesting Powers, but by a Commission 
appointed by the Porte itself, the intention clearly being to 
conceal all that can be concealed. The new Armenian Patriarch 
has now announced that he intends to send a representative 
of his own, but the ecclesiastic selected will probably be 
arrested and made to suffer for his employer’s temerity. The 
effort at concealment will almost certainly fail, the Euro- 
pean Governments knowing perfectly well what has occurred, 
and the European Press’ having servants who will risk arrest ; 
but the effort will increase the readiness of the Armenians 
to appeal to Russia to secure them justice. Russia can 
guarantee a refuge to the witnesses, and no other Power can. 
We trust Lord Kimberley is alive to this point in the case, 
and ready, if there are any more delays, to publish the con- 
fidential reports which he must have received. 


The Japanese have struck another terrible blow at China. 
In perfect silence another expedition has been prepared at 
Hiroshima, and on January 19th a fleet of fifty transports, 
escorted by cruisers, and twenty-five thousand soldiers, with 
a siege-train, artillery, and commissariat, appeared before 
Tengchow, and after a slight resistance occupied the town. 
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Another force, or it may be part of this one, descended at 
Shangtung, and the arsenal of Wei-hai-wei is thus threatened 
on three sides,—from the sea, from the west, and from the 
east. The Japanese are drawing closer to it—indeed, there 
is an improbable report of an active skirmish in the outskirts 
—and it is believed that the low hills which command 
the fortress will be stormed within the fortnight. The de- 
fenders number eleven thousand, and should be able to make 
a stout resistance ; but it is imagined they will be paralysed 
by the fate of Port Arthur, and will strive only to fly in time. 
If Wei-hai-wei falls, the Chinese have no arsenal left in the 
North, and must give up all further hope of fighting at sea. 
It is said that the new descent has greatly quickened the 
readiness of Pekin to negotiate; but we rather doubt the 


reports. 


The election for the Evesham division of Worcestershire 
on Tuesday shows how fast the tide is rising against Lord 
Rosebery’s Government. Colonel Long got in by a majority 
of 1,175 on a total poll of 8,345 votes,—for Colonel Long, 
4,760; for Mr. Impey, 3,585. This is the heaviest poll which 
has ever been taken in the division, and the Unionist majority 
is the greatest except that of 1886, which was 1,736, or 561 
more than Colonel Long’s majority of Tuesday. And it 
was obtained on the New Register. On the other hand, the 
majority was much greater than in 1892, and that thongh the 
great floods and heavy snow in the division made polling very 
difficult, especially, it was said, in one decidedly Unionist 
district, which was surrounded by water on every side. It 
was the Ulster Unionist deputations who earned this great 
victory for us; but the victory will, we fear, still further 
delay the appeal to the constituencies. Indeed, before the 
poll, Lord Rosebery was already preparing for a policy of 
masterly inaction, as he declared at Cardiff on Saturday that 
if the Government received proper support in the House of 
Commons, he believed it “ had a long spell of good work before 
it,”—a remark indicating a very different attitude of mind from 
that which Lord Rosebery expressed at Glasgow and Brad- 
ford. It is clear that the nearer the Government get to the 
inevitable Dissolution, the less they like the prospect. 


Lord Rosebery’s speeches at Cardiff yesterday week and 
this day week were most remarkable, as we have elsewhere 
said, for the change of tone as to the Dissolution on the 
House of Lords question,—in relation to which Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech at Derby on Wednesday took just the same 
ambiguous and dilatory line,—and in the declarations which 
he made as to the development of Home-rule for Ireland into 
* Home-rule all round,” and the virtual recognition of Wales 
asa separate kingdom. But we have said enough on these sub- 
jects elsewhere. He devoted a great part of his first speech to 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, arguing that the essence of 
a Church is spiritual, and that Establishment or Disestab- 
lishment is a secondary question which it is rightly left to 
majorities to decide, and which is not a question between 
God and man, but a question between men only, and 
one which strictly local opinion ought to settle. The speech 
was also lightened by a jocular patch, comparing the political 
programme of the Opposition to a fraudulent raree-show at a 
country fair with nothing inside it. But that jocular patch 
was rather artificial, and though his audience laughed duti- 
fully, we are not sure that they really enjoyed it. It rang 
very hollow. 


Lord Rosebery also spoke at a breakfast given to him on 
Saturday in the Town Hall at Cardiff, by the Liberal Whip, 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P.,in which, while he declined to indulge 
in prophecy, he ventured to say, “If I am to attempt the task, I 
should say that I see no immediate probability of a General 
Election,” and gave reasons why none of the composite groups 
which support the Government would find it to its interest 
to desert it only for the advantage of the Opposition. He con- 
cluded by the remark :—“ If it (the Government) receives the 
support of its friends in the country, and of its friends in 
the House of Commons, I believe it has a long spell of good 
work before it.” That, we suppose, is a safe kind of predic- 
tion ; but if its friends in the country dwindle in numbers as 
they have done in Forfarshire, Brigg, and Evesham, it will 
have only a short spell of work before it, good or bad. Sir 
William Harcourt on Wednesday professed himself for per- 
sopal reasons ardently desirous of being turned out of office; 





but the more the sense of the country seems inclined to 
indulge their wish the more their ardour seems to cool for 
the opportunity of obtaining their dismissal. No doubt it is 
a pure sense of duty, and that alone, which makes them cling 
to their places. 





Sir William Harcourt’s speech at Derby on Wednesday 
was a masculine and confident one, though we doubt whether 
the confidence he himself felt in his own ideas was at all 
equalled by the confidence which he felt in the enthusiasm of 
his party on behalf of those ideas. He identified himself 
with the Veto Bill in the most vehement fashion, we sup- 
pose from a wish for political martyrdom. Considering the 
figures of the Evesham poll, which he had just heard, he 
could hardly have questioned the fact that the tide of popu- 
larity is retreating from the shores of the Gladstonians and 
setting towards the shores of their opponents. And his calm 
assumption that the majority of the voters of the three King. 
doms is on his side must have been a bit of Plantagenet 
bounce. He laboured needlessly his denial of the right of the 
Lords to compel a Dissolution, which, so far as we know, no 

ne has ever asserted. What the Unionists say is, that before 
the Lords can be expected to yield to Lord Rosebery’s policy, 
the country must declare itself positively on Lord Rosebery’s 
side, and that so far from its having done so, it has hitherto 
shown its reluctance, not to say its decided indisposition, to 
sustain Lord Rosebery’s Government. The speech was some- 
what gloomy, for Sir William Harcourt does not like to see how 
little favour his democratic Budget has attracted to the Govern- 
ment, and how little enthusiasm the attack on the Lords has. 
roused, for he evidently approves that attack almost as much 
as he does his own scheme of democratic finance, though he 
has never relished having Lord Rosebery put over him. He 
poured out his wrath on the Liberal Unionists almost as freely 
as did Mr. Gladstone when he called them an “abortion,” and 
he took great delight in the gradual substitution of professed 
Conservatives for Liberal Unionists. But if the Liberal 
Unionists disappear only in name, and the Parliamentary 
Conservatives of the future are all leavened with their prin- 
ciples and influence, how will that help him? “The country,” 
he says, “has really no taste for cross-bred politicians.” 
Perhaps not for the name, but very decidedly, we believe, for 
the thing. The old Tory is as obsolete as the dodo. 


Lord Rosebery received on Tuesday two deputations from 
members of the Convocation of the London University, in 
relation to the scheme for the foundation of a Teaching 
University of London in connection with the present 
Examining University, whose headquarters are in Burlington 
Gardens. The first deputation was earnest in support of the 
main features of the plan sketched by the Gresham Commis- 
sion on the subject, while the second deputation saw the 
difficulties of that plan, and evidently inclined to the opinion 
that the functions of the Teaching University would more or 
less interfere with the proper discharge of the functions of 
the existing Examining University, and introduce conceptions 
and methods which might seriously deteriorate the efficiency 
of its tests, and probably conduce to the degradation of its 
degrees and other diplomas. Lord Rosebery received both 
deputations very graciously ; but it was evident that his own 
judgment was favourable to the new scheme, and that he 
wishes at least to contribute to its success. And as in the 
subsequent meeting of Convocation a decided majority declared 
for the union of the Teaching and the Examining University 
in a single body, we may hope that the experiment,—to which 
we wish all success so long as it upholds the present high 
standards,—may be fully and fairly tried. At the same time, 
Lord Rosebery must not conceal from himself that it cannot 
be fairly tried without very liberal aid from the resources of 
the State; and how Sir William Harcourt will regard that 
new demand upon the Exchequer, we cannot predict. It is 
quite certain that, without ample resources, the scheme will 
be a failure; and we feel no confidence, though we sincerely 
hope this will not be the case, that the two distinct functions 
my not be found to involve rather seriously conflicting educa- 
tional policies and standards of judgment. 


At the meeting of the East Africa Company on Monday, it 
was stated that the Government had absolutely refused 
arbitration on the differences between the Government and 
the Directors as to the terms on which the Company should 
cede all their public property to the Government and retire 
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from the scene. As there is no manner of doubt that the 
Company gave up the power of levying Customs-duties at 
Zanzibar on the request of the Government, and that its 
occupation of Uganda was entirely and solely undertaken for 
political, and not for commercial, reasons, and undertaken 
with the approval of Lord Salisbury, it seems rather strange 
that the Government should peremptorily decline any sug- 
gestion of arbitration. But as they have done so, the 
resolution moved at the meeting by Mr. W. H. Bishop 
and carried after a long discussion, urging upon Lord 
Kimberley “the nomination of two or more representa- 
tives on the part of her Majesty’s Government to confer 
with an equal number of the Directors, in order that by 
careful investigation an estimate as nearly complete as 
possible may be arrived at as to the precise meaning and 
effect of the Government proposals of November 14th last,” 
seems the only way out of the impasse. We should have 
thought it far simpler to submit all the questions at issue to 
such an arbitrator as Lord Herschell or Lord Shand or Lord 
Davey, but for some reason or other the Government appear 
to regard arbitration as inconsistent with their dignity. 
Surely it is still less consistent with their dignity to make 
proposals which neither party distinctly understands, and 
which one of them believes to point to an unfair and 
unreasonable arrangement. 


\ 


On Friday week the Duke of Devonshire made one of the 
best and most reflective speeches of his life at Ulverston, in 
Yorkshire. He said that while there had been great progress 
during this generation, the material condition of agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and miners, had not equally improved, 
and the drift of his speech was that Parliament should in- 
vestigate this matter, and not burden itself with sterile efforts 
at constitutional change. It was scandalous to see that no 
day of debate was ever given to the great national interests 
admitted to be suffering. The Liberals had erred in burden- 
ing themselves with masses of proposals for change, and were 
even now thinking of increasing their load. He did not 
believe, if after the General Election they returned to power, 
they could settle any of the great questions they had raised, 
and looked forward in that event to three more years of barren 
discussion, a result mainly of the incompetence of their 
present leaders. The social policy of Mr. Chamberlain had 
been adopted by all the Unionist leaders, Conservative as well 
as Liberal, and as both parties were now equally democratic— 
both accepting democracy and springing from the democratic 
vote—he believed that the electors, recognising that fact, 
would prefer the Unionists. We have said enough of the speech 
elsewhere, but may add here that although there was not 
an ad captandum sentence in it, and no opponent was abused, 
it was received by the Yorkshiremen with hearty approbation. 


Mr. Balfoar, who almost alone of our politicians can manage 
to address a body of working men on an abstract subject with- 
out being either prosy, pompous, or patronising, or all three, 
spoke on Saturday last at the annual meeting of the Man- 
chester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society, held in 
the Drill Hall, Ardwick. The speech, besides the passages 
on co-operation, contained some noteworthy remarks on the 
ownership of their houses by working men. After noting the 
fact that the Society he was addressing helped its members to 
own their houses, and declaring that this object was one for 
which he personally had a peculiar sympathy, he recalled the 
fact that he had himself been concerned “in the passage 
of a great measure for Ireland having for its object the 
advancement of money to enable tenants to buy their 
holdings.” It was of enormous importance that the number 
of owners of houses, and if possible of owners of land, 
should be multiplied. “Ican conceive no object which any 
statesman could aim at with a clearer certainty that he was 
doing permanent good to the whole fabric of society, than that 
he was strengthening the framework and making it fit to resist 
all the shocks both of internal revolution and of external 
assaults.” In view of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for helping 
the artisans to own their homes, this unusually optimistic and 
fervid outburst from Mr. Balfour is of real importance. 
It shows that not only does the leader of the Conservative 
Unionists in the Commons accept this part of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme, but enters upon it with positive enthusiasm. 


Ata meeting of the National League, held in Dublin on Tues- 
day, Dr. Kenny declared that they ought tosend back the pre- 








sent Government to the country defeated and disgraced. Other 
speakers followed in the same vein. Mr. George Coffey said 
that the Government could not deal with the land question, 
which could be settled better by the Tories than by the 
Liberals. The Tories had the men and they had the money 
to carry out a settlement which would be generous to the 
landlord party and provide funds to facilitate a settlement of 
that question. Mr. O’Neill said that if a Tory Government 
were returned again to power it might prove to be a blessing 
instead of a curse. The Anti-Parnellites said similar things 
about Liberalism in 1885. In that year Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. T. Sexton, and Mr. T. M. 
Healy, signed a manifesto to the Irish voters in English 
and Scotch constituencies in which the following passage 
occurs :—“ We feel bound to advise our countrymen to place 
no confidence in the Liberal and Radical party, and, so far as 
in them lies, to prevent the government of the Empire falling 
into the hands of a party so perfidious, treacherous, and in- 
competent.” 


Our sincerest thanks are due to Sir Henry James, for, 
while speaking at Bow on Friday week, he actually con- 
trived to illuminate the dullness and darkness of the political 
situation with a joke. After declaring that the great charm 
of Lord Rosebery was that he never said the same thing 
twice, he illustrated his attitude on the question of Home- 
rule by the following story:—An old lady who was 
travelling by the Underground had a bad leg, and this made 
it necessary for her to get out of the carriage backwards. 
But whenever she tried to alight, a friendly porter—who 
imagined that she must be trying to get in—came and shoved 
her in from behind. No doubt that is exactly what happens 
to Lord Rosebery. He is always trying to get out of Home- 
rule, and is always being shoved back into it against his will. 


Thecontest between capital and labour in the United States, 
though it always ends in one way, is more bitter than in 
England. The tramcar drivers of Brooklyn, for instance, 
have gone out on strike, and the contest has at once developed 
into a small civil war. The strikers stop all cars by force; all 
telegraph wires are cut; and the men who remain faithful to 
the Company are threatened with revolvers. The Governor 
of New York has, accordingly, called out the Militia; and the 
7th Regiment has tried to guard the cars in starting. It has 
not succeeded, however; and the Militia have been so heavily 
brickbatted, that on one occasion the men replied with their rifler, 
and “thirteen casualties” are reported. We canform no opinion 
on the merits of the original quarrel, which was about wages, 
and only record the fact that under the Republic the resort to 
force on both sides is at least as precipitate as under a 
Monarchy. In this country, thirteen casualties would be a 
subject for Parliament, but in New York life is cheap, and 
in Chicago the railways kill that number every few days out 
of pure indifference and hurry. 





We regret deeply to notice the death of the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard, rector of Bethnal Green. His immediate charge 
was a district containing only ten thousand people; but until 
the passing of the Parish Councils Bill, he remained Chairman 
of the Vestry of the whole parish, with its population of one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand people. Possessed of con- 
siderable private means, dauntless pluck—which, in the early 
days of his ministry, was urgently required—and a fund of 
breezy eloquence, Mr. Hansard threw himself with his whole 
heart among his poor people, and speedily acquired, especially 
over the really rough lot among them, an exceptional influ- 
euce. His sympathy was never wanting, even when a sufferer 
belonged to that strange borderland between poverty and 
crime; his energetic reproofs never stung; and as his purse 
was never closed, he attracted from men quite inaccessible to 
more conventional ministers, something like devotion. He 
could, of course, have found far pleasanter surroundings, and 
for some family reasons they were needed, but he would not 
quit his poor people, and he toiled among them for thirty 
years, intent to leave the world a little better than he found 
it. He was a Broad Churchman ir opinions, having learned 
his creed with A. Kingsley, at Eversley; but it was his bright 
personality which gave him his strength, and made him the 
delight alike of his parishioners and his friends. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 105}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT BREAKS SILENCE. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has broken silence at 
last; but either the gloom of the situation or some 
personal depression has paralysed his usually bright and 
vivid tongue. We have seldom read anything of his 
which was less stimulating to his discouraged party. We 
knew before that he loathed the Liberal Unionists, and 
he has told us that once more. Why he should loathe 
those who have overcome many of the objections of Lord 
Salisbury and the House of Lords to constitutional 
democracy, even more than he loathes those more pre- 
judiced Conservatives who would have ruined the Parish 
Councils Bill as well as the Home-rule Bill, he alone 
knows. But perhaps an extreme and unreasonable 
antagonist is always more gratifying to human vanity 
than one who succeeds in making you hesitate as to the 
wisdom of your own proceedings. Indeed, Sir William 
Harcourt’s only original suggestion is this, that the great 
extension of the suffrage in 1885, which admitted the 
agricultural labourers within the range of the Constitu- 
tion, “has given the House of Commons a more indis- 
putable right to declare the will of the nation,” and to 
brush aside the criticisms and objections of such a body 
as the House of Lords. No doubt it has, so far as it 
does really express a clear, definite, and convinced 
state of the national will. But how if the very oppo- 
site of that appears? How if, with every addition to 
the weight of the predominant party, there has been a 
more than equally weighty addition to the weight of the 
resisting party? Sir William Harcourt speaks as if a 
trembling balance of very hesitating judgment were as 
good to proclaim the “national will” as a clear and 
positive judgment by the common voice of the nation. Is 
he not aware that when the great cities like London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Bristol decide 
one way, and the newly enfranchised and undisciplined 
politicians of the rural districts, who are just waking out 
of sleep, decide the other way, and even then the result is 
so nearly balanced that Sir William Harcourt himself 
has to admit that the majority is so small that no prudent 
Government can, to use his own words, “play tricks” 
with it, the “national will” has not really been declared 
at all? Sir William Harcourt speaks as if the new 
millions had given a clear and unmistakable answer to 
the questions referred to them. So far is that from 
the truth, that if the older constituencies,—the con- 
stituencies which have exercised their political rights for 
over a quarter of a century,—were given the larger 
weight to which their longer experience of political 
life would entitle them, the will of the nation would be 
that of the Conservative side of the House of Commons, 
and not that of Sir William Harcourt’s side. It is a 
monstrous perversion of true democratic doctrine, to 
make light of the vast number of great popular con- 
stituencies which have gone over to the party of caution, 
while so much stress is laid on the numerical weight of 
the constituencies which have so recently been admitted to 
the franchise, and have declared for constitutional revolu- 
tion. To any judicial mind, the very narrow majority 
which a statesman so popular, so eloquent, so full of years 
and honour as Mr. Gladstone, obtained at the last General 
Election after a long course of political propagandism in 
Opposition, ought to speak for itself as to the hesitating 
and uncertain attitude of the national will. And when it 
is noted that no sooner is that great and justly popular 
influence withdrawn, than the enthusiasm of his party 
ebbs away, and we get such results as the Forfarshire, 
the Brigg, and the Evesham elections, the argument 
against the interpretation put by Sir William Harcourt 
on the attinuated and daily dwindling majority of his 
own party, becomes overwhelming. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that whatever may be the political sins 
of the House of Lords, no Second Chamber in Europe 
would, under t] e circumstances, have hesitated to demand a 
renewal or revision of the vote of 1892 on the great con- 
stitutional issue before the nation. And even though it may 
be true that the House of Lords demands that renewal or 
revision with less authority than it would have asked for it 
if the Lords were more in keeping with the popular feeling, 
yet it demands it with the utmost ras nwhen almost all the 





great cities of the Kingdom are with the House of Lords op 
this point, and when even the hesitating judgment which 
was pronounced in 1892 is in process of rapid reversal. 
Sir William Harcourt’s own attempt to show that the 
present House of Commons represents the great majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom, was not even a 
candid attempt. It is true that the Gladstonians repre- 
sent a very much larger number of voters than they repre- 
sented before 1885; but it is also true that the Unionists 
represent a much larger number of voters than they repre- 
sented before 1885; and that this number is on the 
increase, while that of the Gladstonians is daily dwindling. 
The only argument on which Sir William Harcourt 
relies to show the wickedness of the House of Lords in 
demanding a revision of the judgment of 1892, breaks in 
his hands. 

Sir William Harcourt speaks as if the House of Lords 
had grown more and more crudely and flagrantly Conser. 
vative since the time of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. We are not great admirers of the House of 
Lords, and would gladly see it more nearly conformed to 
the opinion of cautious and yet Liberal-minded thinkers, 
But it seems to us childish to assert that a House which 
passed such a measure as the Parish Councils Bill only a 
year ago, and which was perfectly willing to pass the 
Employers’ Liability Bill with a modification desired 
by at least a considerable section of the artisans, is 
much more reactionary than the House of Lords of the 
Duke of Wellington’s time. That is simply not true. Is 
is true that the Home-rule Bill, which threatens the 
United Kingdom with dissolution, has combined against 
it almost the whole House of Lords, but it has also com- 
bined against it almost all the great cities of England,— 
indeed a very great majority of the English nation, though 
not of the people of the United Kingdom. Now, however 
unconstitutional it may be to count England as a separate 
element in the United Kingdom when the question con- 
cerns the United Kingdom alone, it is perfectly constitu- 
tional to do so when the question concerns the abrogation 
of a treaty which determined the conditions of union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. And nothing can be 
more unconstitutional at such a crisis than to propose to 
silence the only authority which can delay a final decision 
on the greatest of all constitutional proposals, without 
suggesting, or attempting to suggest, any substitute for the 
functions of the House of Lords. What Sir William 
Harcourt desires is to pass a resolution of a kind which he 
describes as something like a “ Petition of Right” to 
silence the House of Lords, at the very moment when 
the House of Lords, and the House of Lords alone, 
can prevent a hasty change of the fundamental con- 
ditions of our national life, on a point on which not 
only the aristocracy and the middle class, but the 
masses of our people themselves are most profoundly 
divided. We never heard of a more thoroughly unfair 
and monstrous proposal. If the House of Lords is a bad 
Second Chamber, let us substitute a better. But so long 
as it exists for the very purpose of preventing hasty 
decisions on questions of the most fundamental constitu- 
tional importance, and there is no attempt to substitute 
any better Chamber with the same functions, it is irrelevant 
to the issue to make the defects of the House of Lords the 
excuse,—for it is merely the excuse,—for getting rid by a 
side-wind of the one obstacle in the way of that tremendous 
revolutionary change which every revising Assembly in the 
world would disapprove and oppose. A popularised House 
of Lords would reject the Home-rule Bill as inevitably as 
the existing House. What the Gladstonians are attempting 
is to get rid of every drag on the wheels at the very moment 
when any adequate drag would prevent a catastrophe, only 
because the existing drag is too strong. Perhaps it is; 
but is that a reason for disusing it in the middle of a 
steep descent, when there is no other drag at hand ? 





M. FAURE AND HIS MINISTERS. 


FRENCHMAN is an Irishman with a mathematical 
brain, and nine times out of ten, when a “ crisis” 

is approaching in France, he pulls himself together, looks 
the situation in the face, and accepts the best compromise 
he can get without too much either of temper or re- 
luctance. The tenth time, however, he upsets everything 
except ‘the Code,” which he has never abandoned since 
it was promulgated, and his social system; and that tenth 
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chance makes all French crises interesting. We do not 
know, nor does anybody else, whether the present is a 
ninth or tenth kind of crisis, but it is quite clear that 
the “tanner-President,” as his enemies call him, has a 
most difficult problem to work out at the very beginning 
of his reign. He must have Ministers, and Ministers 
who can keep office are most difficult to find. Although 
the Moderates had a clear majority in the Assembly, 
owing to the Senatorial vote and the abstention of the 
active Socialists, they have not a majority in the Chamber 
without the help of a large body (M. de Blowitz says a 
hundred and twenty, but that must be an angry estimate) 
of Radicals, Extremists, and Socialists; and the President, 
therefore, who is going to be “strictly constitutional,” 
leans to “ concentration,”—that is, to a Cabinet of all the 
Republican groups. He first requested M. Brisson to accept 
the Premiership, and when M. Brisson proved too wise 
to give up his pleasanter berth, he asked M. Bourgeois, 
Radical but experienced, to try his hand. M. Bourgeois 
thought he should succeed easily, but speedily found that 
the men on whom he reckoned as colleagues were opposed 
to each other on questions held to be so vital that Deputies 
do not like to keep them even in abeyance. There are three 
such questions that in France divide a “concentrated ” 
Republican party, and two of them have suddenly become 
burning. One is, of course, religion, at least half the 
“ Moderates ” being, like M. Grévy and M. Jules 
Ferry, perfectly willing to go any length with the 
persecutors; while the other half, like M. Dupuy, hold 
that toleration for creeds is an essential dogma of any 
form of Liberalism. This question has not come up in 
the present crisis, but the other two have, and that in 
the most peremptory way. Of these the first is financial. 
The Treasury has a deficit to meet, which is variously 
estimated, but which may be taken, we fancy, for practical 
purposes at four millions sterling a year, and must secure 
somehow at least that addition to the revenue. The 
Radicals of all shades agree as to the necessity, but are 
resolved that the money shall be raised by an Income-tax, 
and, if possible, by an Income-tax under the form of the 
“impot global ;” that is, as we understand it, the method 
used in America to levy taxation for the purposes of indi- 
vidual States. A man’s whole property is estimated by 
assessors, and he pays a small percentage on that, the weight 
of the tax thus falling on realised property of every kind, 
and not on earnings. The system works well enough in 
America, but it places a frightful weapon in the hands of 
a Radical Assembly, and French Moderates, as a rule, 
object to it with a kind of passion, and indeed object to 
any Income-tax as sure to be used for Socialist purposes. 
They say, and all property owners in France say with 
them, that not only will the rich soon be required to pay an 
unfair rate, but that the mere assessment will be misused 
for political purposes, that secrecy will be found impossible, 
and that if secrecy is not maintained, life will become a 
burden to the well-to-do, who will be harassed by the envious, 
besieged by their relatives, and plundered by those whom 
they employ. Moreover, a certain secrecy about money, 
and the amount one earns and saves, is part of the French 
idea of social decency—as indeed it is part of the English 
idea—and the graver politicians believe that ultimately 
the tax would be found excessively unpopular. It is 
therefore resisted with a sort of fanaticism; and when it 
was found to enter into M. Bourgeois’s programme, col- 
leagues upon whom he relied, like M. Cochéry and M. 
Poincaré, at once refused to act. We fancy M. Bourgeois 
gave way for a moment, moving M. Cavaignac, who has 
formally proposed an Income-tax, from the Ministry of 
Finance to the Ministry of War, and agreeing to postpone 
the question of an Income-tax till 1896; but the Radicals 
were furious, the recalcitrant Ministers in posse were firm, 
and from Saturday the 20th to Friday the 25th, no 
Ministry could be formed. Long discussions in camerd— 
and one of them lasted five hours—only accentuated the 
differences existing, and at last they were only got rid of by 
abandoning the plan adopted, and trying to form a Ministry 
of Moderates only under M. Loubet, who has not hitherto 
greatly impressed the world. 

A quarrel so determined, and so calculated to make all 
government impossible, about a fiscal question, seems to 
Englishmen most unwise; but Conservative Frenchmen, 
owing, we believe, to some traditions of the Revolutionary 
period, regard any direct tax upon the rich because they 
are rich, with a certain horror, maintaining that if they 





allow such a tax to be just, they have admitted the 
principle that property ought to bear the whole burden 
of State expenses, and that to tax it “even to its 
extinction” is not oppression. They resist, therefore, 
with as much vehemence as if the tax involved a moral 
question ; and it becomes nearly impossible for men who 
advocate, and men who denounce, the impost to sit in 
the same Cabinet, more especially when fresh taxes of 
some kind must be imposed, or the nation must once 
more consent to increase the overwhelming burden of its 
floating debt. 

This difficulty, however, is not all, for there is a second 
one nearly as serious, and to English ideas, much more 
fundamental. The Radicals and their Socialist allies are 
perfectly wild about the question of the “ Conventions,” 
the bargains made in 1883 between the Railways and the 
State. Both of them hold, though with different degrees 
of vehemence, that the profits of the Railways ought to 
pass to the State, and that this has been the intention of 
all French legislation on the subject ever since that mode 
of transport was introduced into the country. They ex- 
pected to see the Railways “fall in” before 1915, and to 
find that the time has been extended is to them a source 
of exasperation made more bitter, of course, by the sus- 
picion that the new bargain was effected through corrup- 
tion. They insist therefore, first, that there shall be a 
full and severe inquiry into the charges against the 
officials who signed the Conventions ; and secondly, that 
the Conventions themselves shall be overridden by 
statute as contrary to public policy. No private con- 
tract, they say, is valid if it endangers the State, 
and why should a public one be? Many Moderates 
are, however, unwilling to further investigation, holding 
that any revelation of corruption “dishonours France,” 
while nearly all are opposed to overriding the Conventions, 
not only because that would involve confiscations, but 
because the Assembly, in overriding the judicial decision 
which has declared the Railways in the right, would set a 
precedent for disregarding the independence of the 
Courts. As our readers will perceive, upon a question 
like this a compromise is scarcely possible, more especially 
as it must be settled instantly, the Dupuy Cabinet having 
fallen on account of it; and we can readily understand 
that the fight over it has been even sharper than the 
contest over the Income-tax. One hardly sees, indeed, 
how M. Faure is to get out of the impasse, for if he selects 
a purely Moderate group of Ministers, they will fall, as 
M. Dupuy did; and if he mixes his broth to conciliate 
all tastes, the ingredients will quarrel before they are 
swallowed. 

We suppose that at last the political Deputies, threatened 
with a Ministry of affairs chosen from among the Prefects 
and Admirals, will manage to construct a Ministry ; but it 
can hardly be a strong one, or one that will endure. No 
man who can be named has any hold upon the Chamber 
solely on account of his personality, nor is there any 
reform so desired that, solely to carry it, men will keep 
their convictions upon all other subjects in abeyance. 
The only subject that presses is the Budget, and it is 
precisely upon the Budget that the groups are all at sixes 
and sevens. M. Faure must, in fact, find a great man whe 
does not exist, or a great proposal which has not been 
thought of, or appoint a Cabinet of men content with the 
name of power and the reality of pay, and let them stumble 
along as they best can, till over some interpellation or 
accidental division, they break their official necks. It is 
an odd situation as well as a dangerous one; and will 
certainly induce many French voters to say that a man 
who could rule would be better than such a Chamber, and 
to look with favour on the first man who says he can fill 
the post. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HE developments of Lord Rosebery’s mind are very 
interesting. If ever there were a worshipper of 
what Lord Byron termed “ Circumstance, thou unspiritual 
God,” it is Lord Rosebery. On two aspects of the policy 
to which he has committed himself,—one the most tem- 
porary, and the other the most permanent of its evolu- 
tionary changes,—his speeches at Cardiff threw great 
light. When he first introduced the resolution against 
the House of Lords to our notice, the impression he gave 
was that it was to be the most sensational feature of tle 
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coming Session; that it would control its whole character, 
and most probably lead to an immediate appeal to the 
constituencies. And if the sensational aspects of the 
challenge had “caught on,” if the constituencies had 
flamed up, as he certainly hoped they would, when he 
called upon them for a gigantic effort to change the 
Constitution, that no doubt would have been the result. 
But it was not the result. The constituencies were 
absolutely undisturbed. They were, to express it in 
little Margery Fleming’s quaint language, “ more than 
usual calm.” They showed no sign of interest at 
all. Instead of exhibiting omens of a hurricane, they 
remained completely unruffled, and appeared to be un- 
conscious that any gage had been flung down. This 
greatly cooled the rather histrionic excitement into 
which Lord Rosebery had worked himself. Ever since, 
he has been employed in first wrapping in ambiguity, 
and then postponing, the date of this great transformation 
scene. And at Cardiff, he almost as much as said that it 
might not come off till the end of this Parliament, instead 
of at the opening of the coming Session. We were told 
at first that as the great Newcastle programme had 
included the proposal of triennial Parliaments, it would 
hardly be decent to let more than three years expire with- 
out an appeal to the constituencies, and that as the three 
years would be up next July, that date would probably be 
the latest fitting time for the appeal. Soon it was inti- 
mated that, instead of being the latest, it would be the 
earliest fitting time for the appeal; that the country 
needed stimulating by a little more practical experience 
of the hardened selfishness of the House of Lords. The 
policy of the “ filling up of the cup” gradually superseded 
the policy of sensational daring and melodramatic combat. 
Now the dissolving-view is itself dissolving. Lord Rose- 
bery intimated at Cardiff that he saw no reason why there 
should not still be a long campaign before the present 
Government, if only their supporters in Parliament 
would not fail them. We understand him to mean that 
there is no reason why a full six years should not run 
their course before the gage is really thrown down. 
Indeed,—as we shall soon expect to hear it asked,—why 


not leave the shortening of Parliaments to some other 


Parliament than this, which has got so much work on its 
hands owing to the seared conscience of the Opposition ? 
Is it not enough to have so. generously proposed to the 
constituencies the shortening of its own lease of life? 
Why should the sentence be actually passed upon the 
only Parliament which has professed its willingness to 
have its life cut short? With so reprobate and impenitent 
an Opposition, it would surely be “ despising the marcies,” 
as the Scotch Presbyterians say, to put in force the 
sentence against its own reforming enthusiasm. As a rule, 
surely only those Governments which are afraid of the 
people should be peremptorily sent to the people. Govern- 
ments which are eager for judgment by the people should 
be reprieved, and not have their life needlessly cut short. 
Might it not, indeed, be better if triennial Parliaments 
could be imposed on Unionists, and the benefits of the 
six years’ life be reserved for the Gladstonians? That 
is, we suspect, the frame of mind to which Lord Rosebery 
is coming. At all events it was obvious that at Cardiff, 
his heart was growing very faint about that gage he had 
thrown down, and that he saw every reason why as little 
should be said of it as possible. Whatever limits ought 
to be assigned to Conservative Parliaments, Gladstonian 
Parliaments should not have their lives needlessly abridged. 


But there is another and much more important subject 
on which the evolution of Lord Rosebery’s political mind 
was displayed at Cardiff. He has often thrown out hints 
that something might be done to develop Home-rule for 
Ireland into a kind of Home-rule which should include 
not only Ireland, but the United Kingdom, and not only 
the United Kingdom, but the whole Colonial Empire of the 
United Kingdom. On that subject, too, Lord Rosebery’s 
mind had made great progress before he spoke at Cardiff. 
We were frankly told then not only that Mr, Asquith’s 
policy of “Home-rule all round” is the true one, but 
that we ought to go beyond this, and include the 
new schemes for a federal union of the Empire in 
the development of the principle of devolution, Lord 
Rosebery approached the subject with some skill from the 
ecclesiastical side. He was greatly struck at the local 
character of the ecclesiastical question “in these four 
kingdoms or principalities.” Note that in Lord Rosebery’s 





mind Wales from a principality is becoming a fourth 
kingdom. It is no longer a union of Ireland, Scotland 
and England and Wales, but Wales has sprung up into a 
distinct kingdom. We wonder how that view will recom. 
mend itself to the historical mind of the Sovereign. “] 
think Iam justified in saying that in these four kingdoms or 
principalities which constitute the United Kingdom, there 
are no questions so local as these ecclesiastical questions,” 
That fact makes the “devolution” of Establishment and 
Disestablishment questions to “these four kingdoms or 
principalities” especially desirable to Lord Rosebery’s mind. 
But then the scope of Lord Rosebery’s vision suddenly 
widens. He finds himself enlarging his conception first 
to the devolution of Parliamentary business to County 
Councils, and then to the devolution of Imperial business 
to Colonies and Dependencies. “The more I see of our 
political system, the more I am convinced of this, 
that in a large measure of devolution subject always 
to Imperial control, lies the secret of the future working 
of our Empire. Daily also that devolution comes 
nearer and nearer. For the last few years all the great 
Acts of the State have been comprised in handing over 
the business of the State, hitherto transacted centrally, to 
local and representative institutions. You have now 
representative bodies in towns and counties, villages and 
parishes, and as people get more familiarised with this 
idea, the easier you will find it to convince them that it is 
only in such devolution, subject as I have always said to 
Imperial control, that you will find it possible to work the 
vast and complicated coneern called the British Empire. 
It is only by such a system of devolution that we have 
been able to found and maintain, outside these islands, the 
greatest Empire that the world has ever seen, and you wil] 
find in it, if I am not greatly mistaken, the solution of 
many, if not of most, of our difficulties. In that respect 
the case of Ireland stands first, and the Liberal party, in 
my opinion, will never have accomplished its full work, or 
found its full strength, until it has enlisted all the 
power of sympathy and of freedom that it would gain, 
in every part of the United Kingdom, by the systematic 


devolution of local business in the localities themselves,” 


This seems to us a very remarkable passage. It shows 
that Lord Rosebery is taking his conception of Home-rule 
for the United Kingdom from two main sources,—(1) 
the kind of Home-rule in relation to religious Estab. 
lishments which would result from setting up a tetrarchy 
instead of a United Kingdom; and (2) the sort of Home- 
rule which counties, towns, and villages on the one side, 
and Colonies and dependencies on the other, are extracting 
from the so-called “central Government,” (which might 
better be called the “central disinclination to govern,”) 
of that Imperial power whose nominal supremacy he so 
carefully and so vaguely reserves. Now we know that 
if the Church is to be disestablished in Wales the Imperial 
control so reserved over the Disestablished Church will be 
just nil, and that whenever independent self-govern- 
ment is granted to a Colony, the “Imperial control” 
over that Colony means for the future, virtually at 
least, nil also. Yet that is the kind of Imperial control 
which Lord Rosebery is encouraging his party to re- 
serve, and which in fact was all that, in the Session of 
1893, they did propose to reserve over Ireland. And we 
suppose that if Wales, Lord Rosebery’s “fourth king- 
dom,” is to have self-government of the same kind, that 
will be the sort of “Imperial control” which will be 
exerted over it. The truth is that the logic of Home- 
rule is working itself out. So far from its being a mere 
devolution of local business, it is becoming such a complete 
devolution of policy and power as we gave to our self- 
dependent Colonies; and if ever it is applied to the 
“four kingdoms,”’—as we believe it never will be,—it 
will be so applied as to leave us without a United 
Kingdom at all. That is a most impressive develop- 
ment of Lord Rosebery’s policy. And we may depend 
upon it, that what Lord Rosebery already anticipates, 
the whole of the Gladstonian party will, before evolution 
has gone on amongst them for a few more years, be 
compelled to accept. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON THE TWO 
PARTIES. 
i i specialty, the invaluable specialty, of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s mind, when he is thinking as politician, 
is its detachment. He does not think as ordinary states- 
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men think, or as great nobles think, but as Kings think, 
regarding everything about him a little from above, not 
hating, much less abusing, individuals for the course they 
take, but looking out over the whole field, and watching 
with an impassiveness, which occasionally seems almost 
stolid, the course of the campaign. The person he is most 
like in Europe, though he probably possesses a larger 
mind, is the Emperor of Austria; and had he occupied 
that throne he would, like the Emperor, have forgiven 
Bismarck and Germany; would, like the Emperor, have 
regarded all his nationalities as equally entitled to win in 
the conflict if they can; and would, like the Emperor, have 
created a new loyalty, by raising the impression that 
he was the best obtainable man to fulfil the magnificent 
function of supreme general referee. Nobody doubts the 
Duke’s fidelity to his party, but he is never the mere 
partisan who is blinded by prepossession to the stream of 
events, and who cannot see where his adversaries blunder 
because he cannot see when they are right. Heis likea 
King of Liberal sympathies, who cannot hate Tories, 
because they are loyal, or Liberals, because in the main he 
agrees with them, but who sees outside them both a vast 
mass of persons whose fate is his first concern. This 
detachment, which, as we have said, is not so much that 
of the philosopher as of the Prince, is more or less 
apparent in all the Duke of Devonshire’s speeches, and it 
was especially marked in his speech at Ulverston, on 
Friday week. He intended, we fancy, to make a rather 
strong party speech on behalf of his nephew, Mr. 
Richard Cavendish, who is going to stand for North 
Lonsdale, but bis intellectual instinct mastered him, and 
he spoke as one interested—ne doubt gravely interested— 
and sure that one side was right, yet who saw both 
sides, and recognised that a great change had come over 
his own party. It is only the old, he intimated, who can 
remain Conservatives of the old type. Even they have 
changed ; but as for the young now entering political life, 
they must perforce be democrats, for they can enter the 
palace of Power only through the democratic gate, 
must owe election to the democratic vote, and there- 
fore must comprehend and be in touch with democratic 
sentiment. Conservatives and Liberals alike must be 
democrats; and the first distinction between them, 
though not the last, is which of the two parties under- 
stands the desires and needs of the democracy the best. 
That is the grand truth at the foundation of the modern 
party situation, and the Duke of Devonshire, in recog- 
nising it so frankly, has done Conservatism an important 
service. We have been preaching the same doctrine for 
years; but a party waits for its leaders before it will fully 
recognise new political truths, and especially truths which 
jar upon ancient prejudices or convictions. The Duke of 
Devonshire is not a Conservative ; indeed, on one point, the 
tenure, he is an advanced Liberal, but he represents Con- 
servative feeling on most subjects so closely that his words 
have as much weight with that party as if he were. They 
will, therefore, accept from his lips the doctrine, or rather 
the fact, a recognition of which is essential to Conservative 
progress, and, we may add, to Liberal guidance. It is of no 
use for Conservatives any more to defend mere privilege, 
for the democrats who elect them will none of it; and 
of no use for Liberals to declare themselves the only 
representatives of the people; for who except the demo- 
cracy elects their rivals? The political world has to start 
from a new and common basis, and when it splits, as it 
must always split, into two great parties with divergent 
tendencies, it must be on other grounds than any radical 
difference as to the proper source of power under the 
present Constitution. There is but one source of power, 
the popular vote; and the new root of difference is 
difference as to the purpose for which that power shall be 
employed. Colonel Long was chosen on Tuesday by the 
plebs as much as Mr. John Morley ever was, and the 
struggle between the parties is not one between the classes 
and the masses but between two sets of objects towards 
Which the advance of the community, which includes both, 
is to be directed. Hereafter they may coalesce as to 
those objects; and, indeed, on a few points they do 
coalesce already; but hitherto they have differed, and they 
are differing now. ,The Liberals, says the great Whig 
Duke, speaking with a serenity which must to his 
opponents be far more galling than any bitterness would be, 
have been making, and are making, an intellectual blunder. 
The last generation has been very successful in preserving 





and improving the position of the Kingdom and the 
influence of Great Britain in the world. It has increased 
freedom, and education, and the useful science of sani- 
tary precaution. But it has not equally improved 
the material condition of the people, has not made 
their industries more secure, has not, in fact, brought 
to agricultural labourers, manufacturers’ employés, or 
miners any equivalent increase of prosperity. A democratic 
party should therefore seek that increase, but the Liberal 
party, instead of seeking it, has crippled its own powers by 
taking up burdens of a far different kind, such as Home- 
rule, the Disestablishment of Churches, and the disendow- 
ment of the liquor trade, and has therefore almost paralysed 
itself as an instrument of good. So strong is its pro- 
clivity towards a false method of advance, that it is even 
now taking up new tasks, such as the extinction of the 
House of Lords, and tbat it will not even listen to the 
true popular demands. An engine, says the Duke, has 
broken down, and these wise traffic managers, though they 
send another to its help, send with it another train 
quite sufficiently heavy, so that when they join, neither 
can move, and the whole line is blocked. ‘There is not one 
of the great national interests at the present moment in 
the condition in which we could wish it to be. Agriculture, 
after all, our greatest national industry, has never been in 
such a condition of depression, and manufactures and 
industrial interests are rapidly sinking into the same 
condition. The mining and manufacturing interests of 
this country are gradually sinking. These things must 
have a cause. Whether a remedy can be found for them 
or not, time alone can show ; but assuredly for this universal 
depression of all our great national industries a remedy 
will never be found until its causes can be ascertained. 
Parliament is the proper tribunal, and the only tribunal, 
in which and before which the causes of the evils under 
which our trades and industries labour must be found. It 
is a national shame, a national scandal, that during recent 
years Parliament has not allowed even a single day for the 
discussion of the causes of the great depression under 
which our national interests are now suffering.” As the 
Liberals have had a majority, that is their fault, and as, of 
course, they do not wish to be in fault, they must be found 
guilty of dangerous intellectual error, or, as the Duke calls 
it in his calm way, “ unpractical mistake.” The Unionists 
propose to avoid that mistake, and to make the condition 
of the people, and not the method of making laws, the 
first object: of their political regard. 

We cannot imagine words which, as they slowly filter 
down among the electors, will have a more decided effect. 
They cannot be denounced as false, for even the humblest 
elector remembers the history of the last nine years, and 
knows that during that period the Liberals have attended 
only to the polishing, or, if they will, the cleaning, of 
the machine, without an effort to make it yield a pro- 
ductive out-turn, the single great production, free educa- 
tion, having been due to their opponents. They cannot 
be described as needless, for there is no doubt of the 
depression in great branches of industry like the cultiva- 
tion of grain, the manufacture of iron, and the extraction 
of coal, and they cannot be set aside as interested, for the 
Duke is one of the wealthiest men in the island, is utterly 
indifferent, as he has shown for nine years, to official 
position, and would to-morrow, if the House of Lords 
were abolished, be a far more potent force than he is 
to-day. He is simply stating his opinion as an experienced 
statesman, and his opinion is that the Liberals have gone 
astray, and that both parties being of necessity agents of 
democracy, the Liberals have blundered most in inter- 
preting democratic desires. That much, at least, is true, 
whatever else is false; and that much being true, the old 
position of the parties towards the people, is nothing less 
than revolutionised. The Conservatives give up their old 
attitude of antagonism to the masses, the Liberals cease 
to be, even in their own eyes, those masses’ sole representa- 
tives. Both derive their mandate from the same source, and 
must be judged by the merit of their proposals alone, and 
specially by the bearing of those on that which has im- 
proved least,—the safety of the people in the possession of 
their industries. Tradition is very powerful, and tradition 
is with the Liberals; but we are in a new day, and slowly 
as they move, the people are waking to the fact which the 
Duke of Devonshire so gravely brings before them, that 
they are being served by two equally democratic parties, 
and must judge coolly and shrewdly which of the two will 
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secure their real necessities best. As to which will serve 
them quickest there is no discussion, for the Liberals 
propose to waste at least another ten years in tinkering 
the machine. 





THE UNIONISTS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


5 newspapers have been full of comments on the 
speeches made during the last ten days by the 
Unionist leaders, Mr. Balfour and the Duke of Devonshire, 
but strangely enough, the most important and significant 
portions of their utterances have been age by almost 
without notice. Those speeches were, for the purposes 
ef practical politics, chiefly remarkable from the fact that 
they contained a full and public declaration of the adhesion 
of the Unionist party as a whole to the schemes of Social 
Reform put forward by Mr. Chamberlain. These schemes 
have hitherto been regarded, we will not say as an un- 
authorised programme—that would imply that, up till 
now, there had been a certain latent hostility among the 
rest of the Unionist leaders, which has in reality been 
anything but the case—but at any rate as an unofficial 
and individual series of suggestions. From now, they 
must be considered as definitely a portion of the party’s 
policy. That there may be no doubt as to this, we 
may recall the fact that Mr. Balfour, when he was 
distinguishing at Manchester between the Socialistic 
legislation which was to be avoided, and the Social 
legislation which, when wise and temperate, was to be 
encouraged and adopted, deliberately linked Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals with his remarks. For one item 
iadeed in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, as we have shown 
elsewhere, Mr. Balfour expressed not only approval, 
but the strongest sympathy. The purchase of their 
homes by artisans is evidently a question which touches 
him closely. The Duke of Devonshire was even more 
specific in his adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s projects. 
The passage is worth quoting in full:—* Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman,” said the Duke of Devonshire, “ objects 
to the policy of social legislation which has been most 
filly described and set forth by Mr. Chamberlain and 
adopted by the other leaders of the Unionist party, 
Conservative as well as Liberal. He objects to that 
policy in the first place because he says no one can tell 
that we are all agreed. Weare all agreed. So much for 
that.” ‘“ We want none of these constitutional and political 
changes at this moment,” continued the Duke of Devon- 
shire. “Weask Parliament to address itself to the task 
of considering measures for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, measures which need not necessarily 
imjure a siugle man, rich or poor, but which we hope may 
and will produce some improvement in the condition of 
the poorest and most suffering of our fellows.” 


As we have said above, these utterances of Mr. Balfour 
and the Duke of Devonshire, coupled with what Lord 
Salisbury has already said in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans for Social Reform, bring those plans at once within 
the range of practical politics, and make their considera- 
tion and discussion among Unionists a matter of the first 
importance. It is well enough for the leaders to have 
determined upon adopting them, and we do not in any 
sonse challenge their action in the matter, but if they are 
to be carried to a successful issue they must be clearly 
understood and heartily endorsed by the party as a 
whole. What, then, are the various items in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme? They may be read in a concise form 
in a leaflet recently issued from the Central Offices 
of the Liberal Unionist Association. One of the chief 
items, the provision of old-age pensions, we have already 
dealt with at length, and we will only say here that it is 
most unfair to speak as if Mr. Chamberlain wished to 
embark upon an enormous general scheme of old-age 
pensions instead of, as he does, advocating a scheme 
under which the members of Friendly Societies shall be 
stimulated and helped by public aid to make a minimum 
provision for old age. At the present rate of interest, 
it is impossible, or at any rate most difficult, for a 
working man to make provision for old age. We see 
no reason why, within moderate limitations, the State 
should not give help which will, as it were, secure a rate 
of interest sufficient to make saving worth while. The 
item next in importance is Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal in 
regard to compensation for injuries to workmen. His 
object may be best expressed in his own words :—“ No 











greater boon,” said Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on 
October 11th last, “can be given to the working people 
of this country than to secure to them as a matter of right 
and certainty, without the risk of litigation, that in all 
cases in which they suffer from accidents or injuries 
received in the course of their employment, they them. 
selves and their families shall be fairly provided for. I 
say this charge may be met by insurance in the same 
way as you meet accidents by fire, or accidents by a 
boiler explosion.” Unquestionably, this is an ideal 
worth working for. Mr. Chamberlain believes that the 
end can be obtained by an insurance scheme, in which 
the State shall join and assist the employers and the 
workmen, and we see no reason to hold that it will pass 
the wit of man to work out a plan which will be fair 
to all parties, and yet not impose too great a burden on 
the State. Mr. Chamberlain’s next scheme is directed 
towards making artisans the owners of their own houses, 
It is not necessary here to go into the details given by Mr. 
Chamberlain, for, we take it, he meant them rather by wa 
of specific illustration than as a definite unfolding of his 
proposals. Suffice it to say that he proposes that the 
benefits of the excellent credit of the State shall be em- 
ployed under proper guarantees and limits, and subject 
to municipal initiative and control, to enable artisans to 
buy their houses by instalments. It is said, and no doubt 
often said truly, in regard to this, that artisans do not 
want to own their own houses, because they are more or 
less nomadic, and follow their trade physically as well as 
morally. But these moving artisans do not constitute a 
tenth of the working class. Though many move, many 
are stationary, and would greatly prize any easy way of 
becoming owning occupiers. If they can be safely helped 
to do so, and can be touched with that magical wand of 
Property in immovables which the Socialist dreads so 
greatly, all the better for the country. In no case is the 
argument that the artisan does not want to buy very 
damaging. If the artisans do not want to buy they will 
not buy, and the scheme will not come into operation, and 
no public money will be spent. In any case, it is absurd 
to argue, as has been argued, first, that no one will buy, 
and, secondly, that an intolerable burden to the finances of 
the State will be the result of such a refusal. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has strongly advocated several other social reforms 
of minor importance. Among these are his scheme for 
shorter hours in shops, and his proposals for the creation 
cf a judicial tribunal in all industrial centres for the 
settlement of disputes. We may tale it, then, that the 
Unionist leaders stand pledged, when and if they come 
into power, to deal with the more important of these 
questions of social reform in the spirit indicated by Mr. 
Chamberlain. Though we feel strongly the need for 
cautious going in all matters affecting State interference, 
we cannot express ourselves as otherwise than well satisfied 
that the Unionist party should set itself definitely and 
formally to find a legislative solution for the problems 
that arise in connection with the matters we have men- 
tioned. We hold that the conditions under which 
recourse should be had to legislative remedial action 
are two. First, there must be an admitted evil, and, 
secondly, there must be a strong desire among the 
mass of the people affected for help at the hands of 
the State, for without the fertilising influence of that 
desire, legislative remedies are apt to remain waste- 
paper. When there is both an admitted evil and a 
strong desire for a remedy, it is right that, wherever 
possible, our statesmen should think out, and our Legis- 
lature give effect to, proposals which shall strive to 
mitigate the evil. But it is clearly an evil that the 
workman, even when he wishes to provide against old 
age, should have such difficulty in saving anything 
appreciable; that many of the men who are wounded 
in the industrial battle have no help in their mis- 
fortunes; and that the owning of a man’s home is so 
often entirely outside his reach. Clearly, also, these are 
matters on which the people concerned show the keenest 
interest, and desire to find a solution. Go to any meeting 
of English working men, and whatever else bores them, 
they will be certain to listen eagerly to talk on how to 
provide for old age, how to own their houses, and how to 
provide against injuries which are none the less bitter 
because they are a man’s own fault. 

But though we are glad that the Unionists will take 
up these schemes in the sincere desire to find a solution, 
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we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that, from a 
party point of view, they contain elements of danger. 
They all of them involve the expenditure of considerable 
sums of State money. If that expenditure is wisely and 
discreetly arranged, it is quite possible that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s schemes will be a benefit to the mass of the popu- 
lation, and involve no intolerable burden on the Treasury. 
If, however, they are weak, or rash, or ill-considered in 
their financial aspect, they may do the country grievous 
harm; and as a lesser, but still great evil, injure the 
Unionist party. Most political questions turn in the last 
resort on the question of finance, but these schemes depend 
entirely, as regards success or failure, utility or harm, on 
the effective and careful use of the resources of the State. 
Now this being so, we hold most strongly that the states- 
man who is responsible for their inception, should, if the 
Unionists come into office, be the Minister charged with pro- 
viding and arranging for the money required in each case. 
In plain words, we do not beliéve that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of Social Reform can be safely carried through un- 
less Mr. Chamberlain is made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and accepts the fiscal responsibility involved in them. The 
three schemes would emanate from different offices. Their 
one common element would be the financial one,and it would 
be against their financial clauses that the chief attacks of 
the enemy would be levelled. We do not, in spite of Brigg 
and Evesham, want to count our chickens before they are 
hatched. It may be that the formation of a coalition 
Unionist Ministry is an event entirely remote from the 
region of probabilities. All we desire to point out is, that 
if the Unionists come in, the fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme has been adopted, makes it imperative that the 
fiscal responsibilities which will have to be incurred, should 
be incurred under his immediate direction. We do not in 
the least want to see Mr. Chamberlain given the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a reward for his services to 
the Unionist party. Many and great as those services 
have been, they could not in themselves constitute a 
sufficient reason for depriving Mr. Goschen of a post which 
he filled so successfully in the last Ministry. It is not, 
and ought not to be considered as, a question of reward 
for services, but asa question of what is the best allocation 
of the posts in the Ministry. Mr. Goschen is much too 
good a Unionist to let personal feeling influence him in 
the matter, even if such personal feeling were at all likely to 
arise. It must be remembered that politicians, except in 
the case of the Prime Minister, have an instinctive dislike 
of returning to the old office,—especially if they have held 
it for a long term of years, and have made a conspicuous 
success in the duties they have undertaken. There is 
a tradition of our inner political life, that men always do 
badly the second time in a great office. It is by no means 
improbable then that Mr. Goschen would in no case care 
to go back to the Treasury. 

It would have been doing Mr. Chamberlain an ill 
turn not to have spoken plainly, as we have spoken, 
on the fiscal difficulties that will have to be met and 
surmounted before his schemes can be carried to a 
successful issue, difficulties which, if not surmounted, 
will bring us ruin and discredit. The fiscal part of 
his series of social reforms will want care and fore- 
thought as well as courage. But Mr. Chamberlain, even 
if his words be sometimes over-eager, is by no means with- 
out these qualities, and we have every confidence that he 
would prove as able and clear-seeing a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as he was President of the Board of Trade. 
All that we are anxious for is that the responsibility for 
launching the schemes shall not be separated from the 
responsibility of finding the money with which to carry 
them ont. But whoever undertakes the departmental 
work, Mr. Chamberlain must be responsible for the final 
shape the measures will assume. It is right, then, and 
prudent that his also should be the responsibility for the 
fiscal requirements of his schemes. 





MR. RHODES ON ENGLAND. 


E do not worship Mr. Rhodes, for we never quite 
understand his views about slavery; and are 

never quite sure whether his governing object is the good 
of Great Britain or a mighty dividend for his Company ; 
but it is impossible to read his speech of Friday week to 
the British South Africa Company, without feeling that 
he is one of those men who help to make small States 





great; a man who, if he had been a Spaniard in the 
sixteenth century, would have led a band of the 
“ Conquistadores ”—who, in all but cruelty, must have 
been very like the settlers in Mashonaland—to the con- 
quest of Empires. All his ideas are large, his projects 
are large,and we suspect—though we care little about 
that side of him—his notions of profit are large too. The 
work he has done as managing director, or rather, local 
dictator, of the British South Africa Company, is 
simply amazing. Without costing the mother-country a 
farthing, and with but little aid even from its local forces, he 
has conquered for England provinces covering six hundred 
thousand square miles, two-thirds of it at least fit for Euro- 
peans to work in; has introduced in them all personal 
security ; has founded six towns, in one of which a mere 
building-plot was sold last week for £3,000; has con- 
nected the whole by telegraphs to the great cable system 
which now unites the world; has commenced railways, of 
which hundreds of miles are already open; and has pro- 
vided for all the expenses of a rough-and-ready but 
endurable system of government. His method of achieving 
these results has included conquest, sheer conquest, for 
he could have bribed the Matabele to quiescence ; 
but the conquest was that of murderous barbarians by 
civilised men who can improve, and was just as defensible 
as the conquest of the Maories, or of any other tribe 
holding, but not using, great sections of the world. The 
conquered people, too, have accepted him and his agents 
much as the conquered races round the Mediterranean 
accepted their Roman rulers. Half of them feel that they 
are liberated from terrible oppression, and the other half, 
though having been the oppressors they do not like their 
dethronement, acknowledge that they have compensation in 
the security of their herds, and im their exemption, if they 
grow rich, from the former certainty of a violent and 
painful death. Their submission may be sullen, as 
that of Red Indians and Maories has been sullen, 
but there must be genuine acquiescence in it toe, 
for they outnumber the whites by hundreds to one; 
they are men of a singular bravery, who would 
make splendid regiments for service on the Nile or ia 
India, and the scattered white settlers among them, whom 
they do not like, have no more fear of them than the 


‘planters and miners of Wynaad or Ceylon have of 


their Indian coolies. Leaderless, weaponless, and over- 
crowed, they turn sulkily to work, and by degrees will 
become as industrious and as capable as the black 
races, when crossed with the fighting Arab blood, ever 
are. Their subjugation is much to have been accom- 
plished by a knot of settlers, and the government of 
their vast provinces has been provided for with extra- 
ordinary and, we rather think, misunderstood adroitness. 
Mr. Rhodes had to find a dividend for his Company, 
which could not go on spending for ever, and also a 
revenue for governing purposes, and he accomplishes this 
by granting mining concessions to immigrants on the 
half-shares principle, which is perfectly just, as the mines 
belong to the Company, though the latter takes too greedy 
a share, and by leaving all other sources of revenue to the 
people. He makes only one reserve, or rather has tried 
to make it—for the assent of the Colonial Office is re- 
fused—that when the people govern themselves, as they 
speedily will, for, as he says, Englishmen bear any govern- 
ment sooner than that of an oligarchy, they shall not put 
on protective duties, but limit their tariff to the one levied 
at the Cape. That is intended, Mr. Rhodes says, to 
preserve Rhodesia as a market for the British manu- 
facturer, and we dare say that is one of his motives; but 
if he has not also another, he is a less keen politician than 
we take him to be. He does not want manufacturers in 
South Africa any more than Moses wanted traders in Pales- 
tine. He had much rather his people imported everything 
manufactured, and thus gave him a revenue raised by in- 
direct taxation,and devoted their whole energieseither to the 
cultivation of the soil or to the development of the quartz 
reefs, from which he expects dividends, as he says, so 
speculative, but so unlike the interest on Consols. There 
is not a manufacturing “mill” in South Africa, and, 
unless we greatly mistake Mr. Rhodes, he has no wish 
there should be. It is an astute plan, and very likely a 
wise one; but if that is even one of the great “ adven- 
turer’s”—we use the word in its Elizabethan sense— 
governing ideas, we could have put up with a little less 
eloquence about the benefits of Free-trade. Free-trade is 
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an admirable system, but we do not like to sce maximum 
tariffs fixed in a Constitution, lest some day the people 
who live under it should hate it on account of its 
fiscal limitations. Still, as a rough-and-ready method 
of settling wild territories, Mr. Rhodes’s may bear 
comparison with any we have yet tried, even in humanity 
towards the blacks, and we can only hope that his new 
provinces will prove to Cape Colony, as he clearly believes 
they will, what “the West” has proved to the old 
Thirteen Colonies of America. As they fill up, the 
people will settle their own affairs without much more 
respect for Chartered Companies than the Pennsylvanians 
felt for Penn’s patents, or the settlers in Maryland for the 
almost regal privileges granted to Lord Baltimore. Mean- 
while there are the means of effective organisation. 


We do not wonder that Mr. Rhodes, fresh from work 
so great, for he is founding States with a possibly splendid 
future, is rather inclined to think English politics con- 
temptible, to laugh at the “three acres and a cow,” to 
describe England as “a small province working up raw 
material and selling it to the world,” and to regard a 
School Board election as something about which an Imperial 
race should not trouble its head. Anglo-Indians, when 
they return home after administering provinces, have 
that feeling too, and can scarcely understand how 
Englishmen, with Bengal at their disposal, can bother 
themselves about vestry management or the control 
of Parish Councils. It is all quite natural; but we 
would submit to Mr. Rhodes, who is at all events an 
experienced statesman, that it is not very wise. He might 
as well swear at a doctor for examining the heart of a 
cadet whose limbs were growing big. The ascendency 
of Britain over so many Empires is built upon the British 
character, and anything which affects the foundation 
affects the superstructure. It is Englishmen, not Mr. 
Rhodes alone, who have made South Africa, and if 
Englishmen are more intelligent or more patriotic, or even 
more healthy, because of some School Board order or some 
parochial debate, the whole world a few years hence, South 
Africa included, will feel the effect of the reform. We do 
not expect very much from the talk about three acres anda 
cow, because we do not believe that the Briton of to-day 
is yearning to become a pauperised freeholder; but the 
last man from whom we should have expected ridicule of 
that plan is Mr. Rhodes. He is an educated man, and 
he knows well that the soldiers who built the Empire of 
Rome were tempted to their sacrifices by a promise 
of a little farm in Italy which the owner himself could 
cultivate with his own hand, that is, by the precise 
equivalent of the three acres and a cow. That, and 
nothing else, was the “veteran’s” reward when he 
had fought in Gaul or Britain, or it might be on the 
Euphrates or the Nile. The land-hunger is not strong 
in our people, or they would not have been content 
s0 long without freeholds; but Mr. Chamberlain had 
reason for thinking that his lieutenant was appealing 
to a universal human instinct,—and indeed, to what does 
Mr. Rhodes or President Kruger, when he wants troops, 
even now appeal? The scale of things in England seems 
small to those who come from regions where the unit of 
measurement for farms is the square mile; but which 
would Mr. Rhodes rather have as a solace for old age,— 
five acres of the great city we call “S.W.,” or a Boer’s 
smallest agricultural lot, which is, we believe, 6,400 
acres? The microscope reveals as many wonders as the 
telescope; and every change in this little overcrowded 
island, helps to enlarge or diminish the strength upon 
which Nr. Rhodes, in the hour of difficulty, must rely. 
He is himself but a product of England, and could have 
grown nowhere else ; and his faint contempt for her little- 
ness is the result not of reflection, but of that dazzling of 
the eyes which comes from looking too long at objects 
which are bewilderingly vast. The biggest things in 
Nature, when you are fixedly regarding them, are the 
ocean and the desert, and neither of them is capable of 
keeping you alive for a week. 





AN EMINENT FRENCHMAN ON SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


BRUNETIERE is an eminent man of letters, he is 
first organ of literary opinion in Europe. In all these 


e one of the Forty, and he is the director of the 
characters his judgment on the present aspect of the long 





controversy between religion and science is important and 


valuable, and he has: lately given it in the shape of an 


article in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, which he calls 
“ Aprés une visite au Vatican.” The title indeed furnishes 
no indication of the contents of the article. M. Brunetitre 
is not an interviewer, and he treats all that the Pope said 
to him as meant only for his private ear. What he sets 
down is simply the reflections that occurred to him when 
the visit was over, and we think that these are too signifi. 
cant to be passed over without notice. 


M. Brunetiére distinguishes three stages in the estimate 
formed of religion by scientificmen. There was the temper 
of the eighteenth century, which simply despised religion ; 
there was the temper of the central years of the nineteenth 
century, which respected religion as a phase in the history 
of humanity, but held that it had been superseded by 
science; there is the temper, destined, as M. Brunetiére 
hopes, to be the temper of the twentieth century, 
which holds that science has lost a part at least 
of its prestige, that religion has recovered a part, 
and that it is coming to be seen that the apparent 
antagonism between them is mainly due to the extravagant 
pretensions of the men of science. Has science fulfilled 
one of the promises with which it started ? Has it, as Con- 
dorcet thought he had proved it would do, established 
a universal morality? Has it “organised humanity,” 
as Renan expected it to do? Has it told man anything 
of his origin or his destiny? Has it even explained the 
origin of language, of society, of laws of conduct? The 
Hellenists, it is true, have discovered the scattered frag- 
ments of the Sermon on the Mount in the Manual of 
Epictetus or the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. But they 
have never explained why the Sermon on the Mount has 
conquered the world, while the Manual and the Thoughts 
have remained mere barren pieces of literature. After all 
has been said, there remains something in Christianity 
which Hellenism cannot explain. The Hebraists have 
had no better fortune. They have reduced the Bible to 
the level of the Mahabharata or the Odyssey ; they have 
suggested half-a-dozen different dates for the Pentateuch, 
and as many authors for the Fourth Gospel. But after 
all their labours, there remains something in the Bible 
which is found in no other book and in no other history, 
—something which resists exegesis as it resisted philology. 
Have the historians been more fortunate ? They can tell us 
little enough about their own proper subject; how can 
they explain a religion the interest of which trans- 
cends history, and is as living to-day as it was in 
the days of the Shepherd Kings? The moralists, when 
they have broken away from religion, are just as 
much at sea. Physiology cannot prove or disprove 
the freedom of the will, it cannot explain the sense of 
responsibility. If we ask rules of conduct from Dar- 
Winism, we get them, indeed, but only in such maxims 
as that the weakest must go to the wall. We are con- 
fronted all over Europe bya religious reaction. Science 
is not bankrupt, but she has undergone a series of 
partial failures. All these, however, are owing in a great 
degree to the mistakes which science has committed. 
It has made an enemy, instead of a friend, of religion ; 
it has insisted on seeing an opposition where, in fact, none 
exists. 

What, then, are we to do? We can neither sacrifice 
science nor accept it in the place of religion. We can only 
assign to each its own place and its proper work. Physics, 
exegesis, physiology, have each much to tell us in the 
way of reasoning and experience, but they are silent upon 
miracles and upon revelation. Are they equally silent 
upon morality ? That depends upon the source and the 
sanction with which men will be content when the conduct 
of their lives isin question. If morality is an invention or 
a conquest of man’s, it will change with his circumstances. 
If it is to be the expression of an imperative and immutable 
law, it needs the absolute, it finds its support only in God. 
If it is not religious, it is nothing. Every serious 
attempt that has been made to “laicise” morality, has 
been nothing but a travesty of some Christian idea. 
Moralists, such as Bayle or Taine, who have taken as the 
basis of their system the natural perversity of man and 
the consequent necessity of restraining the impulses of 
the animal instinct, have only borrowed the doctrine of 
original sin. The mystical systems, and those founded, as 
that of Kant, on the autonomy of the will, have repro- 
duced, the one, the idea of grace; the other, that of 
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justice. The Positive morality has learnt the solidarity 
of human interests and the virtue of sacrifice from 
Catholicism. “So true is it that we are all impregnated 
with Christianity. In it ‘we live and move and have our 
being.’ ” 

Those who are convinced that a democracy cannot dis- 
pense with morality, and that men cannot be governed 
without the aid of religion, have next to consider which 
among the various forms of Christianity most ministers 
to moral regeneration. M. Brunetiére has no doubt 
as to what his answer should be; he gives his vote for 
Catholicism. He concedes the high value of Protestanism, 
its historical position, the examples of virtue that it 
has given in the past, and is giving every day in the 
present. But Catholicism has an incontrovertible advan- 
tage over it in the fact that it is a government, whereas 
Protestantism is the absence of a government. The 
history of Protestantism is nothing but the history 
of its divisions. When your object is to govern, your 
best instrument will be a government. But besides 
being a government, Catholicism is also a doctrine, 
a tradition, Count Tolstoi’s last book shows the full 
importance of this characteristic. If every one is left 
to interpret Scripture for himself, what may not be the 
effect of such texts as “ He that hateth not his father and 
his mother cannot be my disciple,” or, “It is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven”? If they have 
involved the greatest living Russian writer in a hopeless 
maze of error, what will they do to a poor and ignorant 
reader? Protestantism, again, bas too little compassion 
for human frailty. In its eye the least offences become 
crimes, and there are neither indulgences nor good works 
to make reparation for them. Monstrous as have been 
the abuses to which these two doctrines have sometimes 
led, they are still fruitful in social results. The merits of 
one man may be applied in aid of another’s salvation. 
The barefooted Carmelite who weeps in his cloister over 
the sins of the man of the world effaces them at the same 
time. The monk who begs his food along the road redeems 
the adulteress at the price of the humiliation he himself 
suffers. ‘“ In the ideal Catholic society there is a perpetual 
circulation of charity. The living pray for the dead, the dead 
intercede for the living.” There are two or three points 
upon which Catholicism, or more generally religion, may be 
expected to give us the results which we have so long and 
so vainly expected from science. One is the radical 
difference between moral and natural science. A second 
is the natural perversity of man. A third is the social 
question. Where there is so much agreement between 
men of good will, whether inside or outside the Church, 
it would be a crime to set them one against another, or to 
allow them to remain apart, because they are not quite 
agreed upon questions of exegesis or geology. M. 
Brunetiére admits that it may involve some sacrifice of 
vanity on the part of the men of science to admit that 
religion can do for human society what science has failed to 
do. But when social progress demands the sacrifice, there 
ought to be no hesitation about making it. When the 
house is on fire, the only question for those who live in it 
is how to extinguish the flames. 

We have simply stated in the briefest possible form the 
main argument of M. Brunetiére’s article. The first part 
of it is of equal interest for Englishmen and for French- 
men,—the latter part has a special significance for French- 
men. But the whole is a remarkable tribute to the force 
of the reaction in favour of religion, which is visible ina 
greater or less degree in every European country, and 
most in those countries in which the pendulum has swung 
most violently in the opposite direction. As yet, no 
doubt, this reaction is only beginning. Like oth~r similar 
changes, it shows itself among the leaders of thought, 
while the mass of thinking men and women are still where 
those leaders were twenty years ago. But it is an indica- 
tion of the direction which thought is taking, and as such 
it will be interesting to any among our readers who have 
not happened to see the original paper. 








THE SUPERFINE VIEW OF DICKENS. 


N R. W. 8. LILLY is giving at the Royal Institution a 
fi course of four lectures on our modern humonrists which 
does not seem likely, we think, to prove what Madame Mohl 





used to call altogether nutritive. At least his four types for those 
with whom he is dealing do not appear to us at all distine- 
tive or half as discriminating as some of his more theological 
disquisitions, many of which have been very vigorous and 
impressive. He terms Dickens the humourist as democrat, 
Thackeray the humonrist as philosopher, George Eliot the 
humourist as poet, and Carlyle the humourist as prophet. 
None of these classifications appear to us happy. The 
first of them misses all that is great in Dickens, and 
picks out his most fatiguing and most injudicious vein of 
propagandism. Thackeray was a great satirist, but, like all 
great satirists, had a greater love of folly than he had of 
wisdom, and can hardly, therefore, be called the humourist as 
philosopher. George Eliot, whom Mr. Lilly regards as the 
humonrist as poet, was surely much more humorous on a line of 
thought far from the region of poetry,—as when she described 
an auctioneer as being so delighted with the assurance that his 
secretions were a matter of importance to the universe that 
he allowed Mr. Lydgate to watch them without administering 
any drugs which would interfere with the natural sequence of 
the symptoms and the recovery,—not the most poetical of 
touches,—or showed us Mrs. Pullet glorying in the namber of 
her medicine bottles, or Mrs. Poyser remarking that as a 
dog would not sit up if nobody were looking, so a vain girl 
would not practise virtue without the help of spectators. And 
Carlyle, whom Mr. Lilly proposes to treat as the humourist 
as prophet, though he was a considerable humourist, and 
was a great prophet against all insincere work, was surely 
most humorous when he was least prophetic, and most 
prophetic when he was least humorous. It was hardly 
prophetic, though it was very humorous to describe London 
at night as several millions of human beings stretched out 
horizontally, with their heads full of “the foolishest dreams,” 
And it was hardly prophetic, though it was very humorous, 
to describe Lady Holland on the look out for lions for her 
dinner-parties, as a sort of “ hungry ornamental witch looking 
over at me with purely carnivorous views.” So far as we can 
judge, Mr. Lilly has not been at all happy in selecting the 
distinctive type of his four great humourists. And he 
certainly was very far from happy in describing Dickens as 
the humonrist as democrat. 


The truth is, that Mr. Lilly is far too full of the very obvious 
truth that Dickens essentially belonged to the vulgar 
classes; that a good deal of his humour was vulgar; that 
he did not know human nature, though he knew a great 
many of its most striking external characteristics; and 
especially, that he was entirely without literary culture. All 
this is true, and Mr. Lilly makes the most of it; but it is 
very far from true that Dickens showed any genius in his demo- 
cratic propagandism, or that, as Mr. Lilly asserts, he “dissipated 
false philanthropy,” though he made great fun of hypocrites 
and pedants. Certainly, he did not successfully reveal “the 
masses to the classes, or the masses to themselves.” Dickens 
was far too great a humourist for the power which Shakespeare 
had of holding a mirror up to Nature in any class atall. There 
was a touch of extravagance, a genius for delicious caricature, 
in everything that he succeeded in, and we fear that Mr. 
Lilly is too fine, too intellectual, to appreciate the subtlety 
and rich variety of his extravagance. He actually speaks of 
“buffoonery” as predominating in his best book, whereas 
Dickens is never so poor as in buffoonery. Nor can we agree 
with Mr. Lilly that “ Pickwick ” is his best, or anything like his 
best, book. Before the introduction of Sam Weller and his 
father, it is mere screaming farce, some of it good, some of it 
bad farce, but with hardly any touch of the true exquisiteness of 
his caricature. After Sam Weller and the great coachman enter 
the field, you can see the proper genius of Dickens showing 
itself in rich abundance, but even then there is nothing like 
the wealth of resource, the fertility, and subtlety of invention 
which make Martin Chuzzlewit one of the greatest produc- 
tions of human genius. Even “ Oliver Twist” and “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” appear to us greater books than “ Pickwick,” and 
all the greater because instead of “ democratising the novel” 
they effected what Dickens was far more competent to effect, 
—the caricaturing of the democracy. No man ever was more 
successful in that direction than Dickens in his “ American 
Notes” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Mr. Lilly appears to have 
praised the parody of the middle-class Philistine in the 
picture of Mr. Podsnap. But Mr. Podsnap is coarse and poor 
compared with Dickens’s picture of Mr. Lillyvick, the water- 
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rate collector, or Mrs. Todgers and her boarding-house. He 
hardly ever succeeded well when he ridiculed the convention- 
alities of the middle-class. Perhaps he hated them too much. 
Perhaps he hardly understood adequately the finer shades 
which made the difference between mere absurdity and false 
pretension. At all events, the nearer he came to the convention- 
alities of the educated, the more he failed. But in the various 
conventions of thieves and burglars and pickpockets and 
monthly nurses and cabstands and grooms and coachmen and 
flankeys and medical students (of that era)and school masters of 
Mr. Squeers’s cast, and dustmen and showmen and “ glorious 
Apollos,” he was inimitable, and introduced into his sketches 
just that finest touch of caricature which, we will assert in 
opposition to Mr. Lilly, not only delighted the cultivated of 
his own time, but delights them still, and will delight them 
as long as English literature endures. Mr. Lilly is reported 
to have said that “no one had done so much as Dickens for 
the idealising of common life. And the world’s debt to him 
for that elevating influence could hardly be overrated.” 
We differ very widely from Mr. Lilly, if, as he appears to do, 
he refers to such pictures as Little Nell and her grandfather, 
or Tom Pinch, or Little Em’ly, the pathos of whose fate 
he expressly selects for praise. Dickens’s pathos always seems 
to us to have a falsetto note in it, as when, after describing 
little Paul Dombey’s death, he ends with the deep-drawn sigh, 
“Thank God for immortality.” We are always rendered un- 
comfortable by his pathos. He was almost a glutton of his 
own pathos. He declined to go out to dinner expressly on the 
ground that he had just put an end to Little Nell, and that he 
was drowned in his own tears. Well, that was no doubt quite 
true, but it was melodramatic also. He revelled in his pathos, 
and no pathos is perfectly gennine in which you can revel. 
Dickens was no doubt a great idealiser, but an idealiser in a 
very different sense from Mr. Lilly’s. He idealised the 
coachman in Mr. Weller senior, the monthly nurse in Mrs. 
Gamp and Mrs. Prig, the vendor of canary birds and of 
“easy shaves” in Poll Sweedlepipes, the vulgar and selfish 
preacher of cant in “the Shepherd,” the pedant in Dr. 
Blimber, the kindly goose in Mr. Toots, the rakish attorney’s- 
clerk in Mr. Swiveller, and above all, the hypocrite in Mr. 
Pecksniff. None of them are really pictures of human 
life. They are all idealisations, and the happiest possible 
idealisations, of types which Dickens had really noted 
in the world. But they are idealisations made not with 
any moral view, but with the view of bringing out into 
distinct and yet subtly conceived prominence, the humour of 
the type with which he was dealing. What could be happier 
in its extravagance than Mr. Pecksniff's beginning to walk 
on tiptoe about a mile before he reached home that he might 
indicate to his new pupil his wish to surprise his dear girls; 
~—“Charity and Mercy,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “Mercy and 
Charity,—not unholy names, I hope;” or more delicious than 
his way of referring to the Sirens as those creatures, “ pagan, 
IT regret to say, who sit in the water and sing.” What could 
be a happier idealism than that of Mrs. Gamp’s selfishness 
when she offers to any lady or gentleman present a piece of 
toast “ nicely buttered without the crust,” and then goes on 
to indicate delicately but distinctly for whom it is intended 
by saying, “ by reason of tender teeth which Gamp, being in 
liquor, knocked out four at a blow.” That is the kind of 
idealisation in which Dickens is as subtle as he is original. 
He was indeed a great idealist ; but his idealisation consisted in 
building up figures as vivid and visible as they were unreal, of 
special qualities all compact, till you saw the very quintessence 
of a monthly nurse or a clever hypocrite walking about in 
place of that ordinary figure which had suggested to him his 
conception. 

Mr. Lilly is far too anxious to take a polite thinker’s 
view of Dickens, far too much shocked at his vulgarities, 
which are the very ground from which he derived his 
strength; he is too anxious to find some intellectual name for 
Dickens’s humour, in which he has conspicuously failed. 
As for the democratic tendency of Dickens’s novels, it is 
nought. He was not in truth a novelist at all, but a 
very great humourist who could not find sufficient scope 
for his humour without constructing a stage for the artificial 
display of his overflowing fun. If a democracy were ever 


riddled through and through with satire, that was what 
Dickens achieved in his caricature of the democracy of the 
United States, 











MR. VANDERBILT’S EXPENDITURE. 


HAT men with whom equality is an ideal should dislike 

the existence of millionaires is logical enough; but why 

they should object to their expenditure when it does not 
demoralise is, to our minds, an intellectual puzzle. The more 
the mammoth accumulators spend, the less they will have, 
which, ex hypothesi, is a good result; while if they spend to 
the point of ruining themselves, they are getting rid of a 
class which is declared to be objectionable by the very men 
who condemn their excessive expenditure. The absurdity exists, 
however, and this week it is the portion of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt to suffer under what seems to us most unmerited 
blame. We have no prejudice in his favour, for he is always 
described as being, like his father, a singularly hard man; he is 
accused of foolish ostentation, and he has certainly done less 
for great public objects than one would expect of a man with 
his exceptionally large resources. He is, however, scolded on 
this occasion absolutely without reason. He has just finished 
building a palace for himself in New York, which, it is 
said, has cost him a million sterling, the garden alone, 
which is small, having involved an expenditure of £75,000; 
and this is condemned everywhere, as if the outlay were an 
injury to the community. We do not quite believe in the 
figures; for though Eaton Hall is said to have cost as much 
first and last, that splendid edifice has been nearly rebuilt 
twice; and we do not see how, on a city house, the money can 
have been laid out. Let us, however, accept the statement 
as true, and still we fail to see the ground of the popular 
objection. To begin with, all outlay, like all wealth, is 
comparative; and a man with an ordinary fortune, who 
houses himself to his satisfaction, at an expenditure equal 
to 10 per cent. of his capital, is considered to have done 
a reasonable thing. Mr. Vanderbilt has not, even accepting 
the highest estimate of his outlay, spent 5 per cent. of his 
fortune on his residence, and he is denounced at once for his 
luxury and his folly. Why? He has realised a fancy for 
which, if he had been a European King or an English noble, 
nobody, provided he spent his own money, would have thought 
of censuring him. His fancy does no one any harm, while 
it does New York this good—that the city now possesses a 
private house which must for a century or two elevate the 
standard of such houses, and tend, at least, to the improvement 
of domestic architecture. Of course, if Mr. Vanderbilt has 
built a vulgar house, or a house which will not last, or a 
house in which good materials have been badly used, so that 
there is no proportion between expenditure and result, he 
deserves, or at all events bas incurred, severe criticism from 
artists and from experts; but that is not the charge against 
him. Itis said boldly that he has spent too much, and we 
want to hear a clear reason for the charge. Setting aside the 
argument that if a man hasa right to any part of his own 
fortune he has a right to 5 per cent. of it, we want to know 
how Mr. Vanderbilt could have expended the money better. 
He could have given it away, it is true, but in giving 
it away he would probably have enriched hundreds of 
people who had done nothing to earn the riches, which on 
the Radical theory, as well as ours, is a most injurious 
process; or he could have done something for New York 
which should benefit the whole community, bat then that is 
precisely what he has been doing. Mr. Vanderbilt has not 
wasted his million or hoarded his million, but has expended 
the whole of his million in the way Radicals most approve, 
that is, in providing work for artisans at the highest possible 
wages. He has probably raised the scale of wages in half-a- 
dozen trades, builders, masons, plumbers, carpenters, joiners, 
painters, paperhangers, gilders, and glaziers, and that in the 
very best and most educative way, by demanding from them 
work decidedly better and more likely to last than any they 
have been hitherto accustomed to execute. He has not only 
made, say, two hundred heads of families comfortable by 
finding them liberally paid work, but has made them for 
ever more capable of earning high wages than they were 
before. Suppose he has spent £20,000 on a marble stair- 
case, he has, if we assume, as we must, that he has paid 
fair rates, given the marble cutters of New York that 
amount of work, while increasing their capacity to choose fine 
marble, to lay marble “well and true,” as the old phrase has 
it, and to fix marble with such solidity that it sball last in its 
place as long as the very walls. Nobody says that marble- 
laying is immoral work, and if it is good work, then any im- 
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provement in choosing, in laying, or in fixing it, is work still 
better, is, in fact, an aid to that development of artisans’ 
skill which we, as well as Trade-Unions, think a benefit 
to civilisation. If Mr. Vanderbilt had given out such work 
at such prices during a temporary slackness of the trades con- 
cerned, every one would have admired him, and the fact that 
he did it to gratify himself, though it detracts from his 
motive, in no way diminishes the beneficial character of his 
expenditure. There may have been something of ostentation 
in his building plans; but then, we take it, something of 
ostentation has entered into the structure of every grand 
secular edifice since Ninus finished that palace with its 
hanging gardens. Would the Daily Chronicle really wish to 
be rid of the noble palaces in Florence or Genoa, or to reduce 
London to one mighty multiple of Bethnal Green? If it 
would, it is daily publishing nonsense in its appeals to London 
to make itself cleaner and more beautiful and more worthy of 
its position among the great cities of the earth,—appeals with 
which, if they were a little less poetic in form, we should 
most heartily sympathise. But Mr. Vanderbilt, it is said, 
expended £75,000 on his garden, and actually “tore down” a 
house which had cost £25,000, to increase its space; and is not 
that abnormal or monstrous luxury? Well, we venture to 
say the garden of Grosvenor House is worth at least that as 
building land, and as for “ tearing down,” we only wish every 
rich man in London would tear down a big house or two 
and turn the space into garden-ground, so giving us all a 
little more room to breathe. It is the builder, not the 
destroyer, who threatens the sanitation, and therefore in 
the long-run the civilisation, of every great city. The 
London County Council will, we venture to say, before ten 
years are over, have far outdone Mr. Vanderbilt as a 
destroyer, and it is certainly not by the devotees of hygiene, 
or of wsthetics, or of municipal progress, that the Council 
will be blamed. 


We have met our adversaries fairly on their own ground, 
with their own argument of the good of the community, but 
we have another to bring forward which is even stronger, 
though we do not expect them to sympathise with it. We 
maintain that every man has a right to make the largest 
fortune he honestly can, even though that fortune should 
appear to his poorer neighbours too colossal. It is understood 
of course that the word “ honestly ” includes liberal dealing 
with subordinates, fair consideration for public convenience, 
and an avoidance of all kinds of unjust competition, in 
which we should include underselling intended only to get 
rid of a rival or to establish a monopoly. Subject to those 
reserves we cannot see where a limit is to be placed on human 
energy, or why, if we allow a man to accumulate a thousand 
pounds in excess of his immediate needs, we should not 
allow him to accumulate a hundred millions. He can- 
not do it without producing something or distributing 
something, — that is, without providing thousands with 
meaas of livelihood which without him they would not have 
obtained. Take the largest and most successful concern 
opened out in our time—the Suez Canal—and just consider 
how many thousands are “employed,” that means “made 
happy,” by a work which might easily have belonged to a 
single man, and very nearly did. The right to inherit is 
another matter, not within our present purview; but 
the right to accumulate seems to us clear, and the 
right to accumulate involves the right to spend at will. 
The owner, of course, is responsible for his spending, 
whether his fortune is ten pounds or ten millions, but, subject 
to the laws of the land and some easily understood social 
rules, his responsibility is to God, and not to his fellow-men. 
Tf he likes to save, let him save; if he likes a fine house, let 
him outdo the domus aurea; if he prefers a pleasaunce, let 
him make a pleasaunce just as large as he chooses, up to the 
point where he is visibly interfering with the power of his 
poorer neighbours to earn their bread. He is a free man 
spending his own money, and indulging his own whims. The 
right of society to give him orders as to his spendings no 
more exists than the right of a Sultan. Every one who writes 
of Constantinople or Teheran or Pekin, tells us that in those 
cities no one, unless protected by official rank or foreign 
influence, dare make a public exhibition of his wealth, lest it 
should excite the envy of the powerful; and that statement, 
we notice, is always quoted by reviewers as proof positive of 
the absence of civilised security. Is the tyranny any better 





because the tyrant isa mob? The secret idea underlying the 
criticisms on Mr. Vanderbilt—of whose personal history we 
know little except that his railways usually pay dividends— 
is that he has no business in a Republic to “flaunt” 
his wealth so insolently, precisely the argument on which 
Mahmoud the Terrible used to base his orders for stripping 
an over-rich Armenian. If Mr. Vanderbilt is valgar enough 
to flaunt wealth, why should he not flaunt it, or what does 
the community gain when he hides it up in jewels or State 
bonds? Bat it is said, when Mr. Vanderbilt gives a ball he 
lines an enormous ball-room with flowers, which may cost 
thousands of pounds sterling. That is true enough, and because 
he does it, the florists in half-a-dozen Southern States are en- 
couraged to grow flowers, and forward them to New York to 
the benefit of all who believe that of all the amenities of civili- 
sation, flowers are at once the most beautiful and the most inno- 
cent. If Mr. Vanderbilt, to get the flowers, neglects other and 
higher duties—the duty, for instance, of distributing a portion 
of his wealth, namely, the portion which he can bring himself 
voluntarily to give, for the benefit of the indigent—he may 
be deserving of reprehension; but in the purchase of the 
flowers themselves there is nothing to reprehend. Every man 
has a right toa certain amount of waste, if that is his reward for 
exertion; anditis the proportion of waste to means, not the total 
wasted, which involves a moral question. It is the hunger for 
equality which prompts all these lectures, implied or openly 
expressed; and in satisfying that hunger “society” is raised 
into a sort of Czar or Sultan with prerogatives which the 
most autocratic Monarch never claimed. Even Henry VIII. 
never reprimanded Wolsey for building too beautiful a house, 
though Wolsey found it expedient to give it to his Sovereign. 
The Radicals of England and America would apparently 
forgive a new Wolsey if he kept his wealth in barrels of coin, 
and only flame with wrath if he expended it in finding work 
for thousands upon the adornment of a palace home. 





OUR DEBT TO FRANK BUCKLAND. 

T is now fifteen years since Frank Buckland bequeathed 
his museum of pisciculture to the nation, as we are 
reminded by Mr. G. Ffennell in a letter to the Times of 
January 21st, recording the death of the monkey, ‘Tiny,’ 
the last survivor of the naturalist’s household pets. Those 
who regard the younger Buckland as something more 
than an agreeable writer on the curiosities of animal 
life, will be curious to know whether, in the period that 
has elapsed since his death, the cause which he had most 
at heart has made any real and effective progress. Fish- 
culture, in the sense not only of breeding fish from the 
ova, but of their protection, encouragement, and profitable 
maintenance in the running streams and lakes of England, 
was the serious object of Buckland’s later years. In its 
advocacy, he was at once enthusiastic and practical, and so 
much before his time in the views he held as to the desira- 
bility of rescuing from neglect the productive forces of the 
water at a time when no expense or trouble was spared on 
improving those of the land, that he had to create a body of 
opinion in his favour. In this he partially succeeded, mainly 
by his personal charm and the readiness of his pen. When 
he died he left a number of reports bearing out the old 
proverb that an acre of water yields more than three acres of 
land, and a museum of objects connected with the industry 
of fish-farming as he conceived it might be developed, which 
he bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum. Had 
this been the gift of any one less in earnest on his subject 
than Buckland, it might have been liable to suspicion as an 
attempt to secure posthumous interest ina hobby. But the 
Buckland collection speaks for itself. It is the best rough- 
and-ready advertisement and propaganda of fish-farming 
existing in London. Great part of the collection consists of 
casts of fish made and painted from life by Buckland himself. 
His object in leaving them for public exhibition was to show 
the size and beauty of the creatures which could be grown 
in our neglected rivers and pools. Each cast is labelled in 
Buckland’s bold handwriting not only with the weight of 
the fish, but the river, and sometimes the very pool or reach 
in which it wastaken. The common brown trout alone ought 
to raise the envy of every owner or renter of a stream or 
spring, however small, for every tiny rill can be made into a 
pool capable of fattening trout. There is a brown trout of 
133 lb. from Britford, near Salisbury; another of 141b. from 
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Alresford, in Hampshire. What Buckland intended to convey 
by their exhibition was probably something of thir kind, 
“These common trout, taken from the Avon and the Test, 
are far larger than any wild edible creature produced by the 
manors through which those rivers run. A 141b. trout weighs 
as much as seven pheasants, fourteen partridges, five rabbits, 
or two hares, it is not less beautiful than the pheasant, and 
weight for weight, contains more food than any game bird or 
animal, all of which it equals or surpasses in flavour. Any 
stream with feeders coming from sand or chalk hills will 
grow trout; why do the greater number produce few or 
none?” Trout are not the only fish neglected. Here is 
a 7l1b. silver eel, one of the best of river fish, from the 
humble little river Mole. Carp, the common fish of German 
ponds, are almost unknown on the country dinner-table 
in England. Readers of Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great” 
will remember that the carp-ponds, with the waters run 
off, and a crop of rye growing in the mud for the fish 
to feed on later in the year, almost stopped the advance 
of Frederick’s left wing and artillery of the Prussian 
Army at the battle of Prague. As specimens of pond carp, 
Buckland left casts of two,—one from Berlin of 27 lb. weight, 
with scales as large as half-crowns, and one of the same size 
from Haarlem Mere. These round, blunt-nosed fish look like 
water-pigs, and are of about the weight and shape of a three- 
months’-old porker, minus the legs. They are mainly vegetable- 
feeders, and would thrive in most still ponds where water- 
weeds abound. ‘The cause of the migratory salmon and 
salmonoids, the true salmon and the bull-trout, may be said 
to have been practically won since Buckland first spoke in 
their defence, and the question of the hour is not whether 
salmon shall be protected or neglected, but whether the 
salmon-fishery is of sufficient value to cover the cost of 
rescuing rivers from pollution by factories. ‘“ Obstructions ” 
such as mills and weirs were the obstacles to whose removal or 
remedy Buckland more immediately addressed his attention. 
His casts of salmon smashed by mill-wheels, of spawning 
salmon seized at Billingsgate, with wounds made by poachers’ 
gaffs and hooks, his models of salmon-ladders, and protective 
grating and guards for mill-heads and water-wheels at South 
Kensington, are reminders of the danger of neglect in this 
direction; and his cast of the 701b. Tay salmon is left as a 
perpetual record of the return which a protected fishery may 
make. 

Beautiful as the salmon are, they hardly come within the 
scope of practical fish-culture, except for the export of the 
eggs to the Colonies. The number of salmon-rivers is 
limited and cannot well be increased. Moreover, the supply 
of foreign salmon is so large that the increase of the English 
stock could hardly affect the price. But trout, which can be 
reared in every one of the home and southern counties, are 
far rarer than salmon. They are hardly obtainable at the 
greater number of London fishmongers. Grilled trout 
makes probably the best dish for breakfast obtainable in 
England, as good as the monster prawns caught in the harbour 
of Rio Janeiro. Yet, on how many tables does it appear P 
Even at City dinners, where éruite au bleu is often a part of 
the menu, the trout is more often than nota sea-trout, which 
lacks the distinctive flavour of the good brown-trout of the 
inland waters. In showing how the supply of brown-trout 
for stocking newly made pools or existing but neglected 
streams, could be raised beyond the limits of any possible 
demand by the artificial cultivation of the eggs in properly 
made hatching-places, Buckland completed the practical 
work of his life. His small hatching-pools, down which the 
water trickles from shelf to shelf, are still in use at South 
Kensington, and the young American. brook-trout, hatched 
last year and the year before, are swimming in the tanks 
provided for them. 


The Buckland Museum marks the point at which the in- 
dustry of fish-farming had arrived fifteen years ago,—one 
hardly beyond the stage of suggestion. The degree in which 
its teaching has fulfilled the purpose of its founder is perhaps 
best shown by the account of the great trout-breeding estab- 
lishment of the late Mr. Andrews at Orichmere and Guild- 
ford, contributed to the Field of January 19th by the well- 
known writer who takes the pseudonym of “Red Spinner.” 
Mr. Andrews, like Frank Buckland, owed his death in some 
measure to a chill caught while superintending the work 
of spawning fish in winter. By education and profession 








he was a musician, and retained to the last the post 
of organist at St. Mary’s Church at Guildford. But 
he early caught the enthusiasm for the new industry of 
which Buckland laid the foundations, and for many years was 
able, during the spawning season, to furnish trout eggs at the 
rate of a quarter of a million a day, for private fisheries and 
exportation. When he first began, the site of the Crichmere 
ponds was a water-meadow, with a few cress-beds in it, 
“When I first went to Crichmere,” writes the correspondent 
of the Field, “ there were eighteen ponds, and the last time I 
found them increased to thirty-five in the Crichmere meadows, 
besides pools and falls. Since then ten acres of additional 
land has been included, and a number of narrow ponds created. 
Very proud, too, was Andrews of his pet stud fish, magnificent 
specimens of fontinalis, fario, and Levens. They were fed 
with chopped meat for the amusement of visitors, and special 
friends were allowed the pleasure of casting for and landing 
one or two with a huge hackled fly, from which the barb of 
the hook had been filed. Except in Tasmania or New Zealand, 
it is only here that I ever flyfished for and caught trout in 
January. The fontinalis would at first come boldly at the fly, 
and as the fish fought in the clear water their lovely colourings 
flashed there,—deep orange, silver-white bars to the fins, rnby 
spots set in turquoise, and perfect mottling on the back. 
There were over three thousand breeding females in the ponds, 
ranging from 11b. to 51b. in weight. The extraordinary size 
of the Crichmere yearlings has no doubt been due to the rich 
natural food in the ponds. The eggs sent away every year 
are numbered by millions; there were orders on the books 
for all the Colonies and various parts of the Continent, 
and to execute them all the spawning has to be cunningly 
regulated, so that some of the ova may hatch out as late as 
April. In one year, I know, eggs were taken from one 
hundred females as late as March 24th. It demands the best 
of management to keep the proper balance of yearlings and 
two-year-olds in stock, and the secret of the high reputation 
of the Guildford Hatchery must be sought in the extra- 
ordinary character of the yearlings. These always vary con- 
siderably in size, and occur from 2} in. to 7in. or even 8in. 
Marked results were achieved in hybridising at Crichmere, 
and for years the ponds containing the hybrids have been 
one of the most interesting features of the Hatchery.” The 
demand for the young trout has risen from the growing 
recognition by the owners of country-houses, that trout-pools 
are both useful and ornamental additions to their gardens 
and grounds, and not less interesting than the poultry-run or 
the pheasantry. The successful making and management of 
a trout-farm is a branch of rural engineering and economy 
which, though forgotten for three centuries and a half, is now 
better understood than it was in pre-Reformation times, when 
it was the common annex of every manor-house; and the 
credit of its revival is due to Frank Buckland. 





LADIES’ SETTLEMENTS. 

ET the non-legal reader be reassured,—the present paper 

has nothing whatsoever to do with the niceties of con- 

veyancing or matters matrimonial. Its object is simply to 

give the general reader a glimpse of a remarkable movement 

among women of the educated, well-to-do classes, which, 

following in the wake of a similar one amongst men, bas 

of late years been rapidly spreading both in England and the 
United States. 

When the late Edward Denison, in order to familiarise 
himself by neighbourhood and daily contact with the condi- 
tions of life among the poorer classes of London, went in 1867 
to live in a Stepney lodging, he was, unconsciously to himself, 
sowing a seed which was not only to grow into a tree, but to 
become the parent of goodly groves on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His example was followed in 1875 by Arnold 
Toynbee in Whitechapel; and with the name of the latter, 
the first collective experiment in the same direction was con- 
nected in the foundation (1885) of Toynbee Hall, followed in 
the same year by Oxford House, and ere long, by many 
similar institutions, connected with Universities and Col- 
leges. Then, in 1887, the movement spread to the other 
sex. A ‘Women’s University Setilement,” 44 Nelson 
Square, Southwark, appears to have been the first estab- 
lished. In 1889, “ Mayfield House” was set up in Old 
Ford Road, Bethnal Green, under the care of a Guild 
of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. A Congregationalist 
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settlement of women-workers, in connection with Mans- 
field College, grew up in 1892, a year after Mansfield 
College itself. Three years before (1889) the idea had already 
taken root on the other side of the Atlantic, and the “ New 
York College Settlement” had been set up; whilst at the 
same time, judging from the “Fifth Annual Report,” from 
September Ist, 1893, to September Ist, 1894, now before the 
writer of this paper, a “ College Settlements Association ” had 
also been founded, which appears to have now affiliated to it 
the three settlements of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
and has been incorporated by a special Act of the Massa- 
ehusetts Legislature. The opening words, moreover, of the 
report in question,—“ In these days when social College and 
University settlements are springing up in many large cities 
of this country, by twos and threes even, in this time when 
the works of Edward Denison and of Arnold Toynbee are 
bearing fruit a hundredfold,’—show that the movement is 
spreading in the United States with a rapidity which does not 
perhaps afford the best guarantee of its permanence. Not 
indeed that, in spite of the multiplicity of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, all the “settlements ” are connected with 
such. On the contrary, a useful little pamphlet, termed 
“ Bibliography of College, University, and Social Settle- 
ments,” compiled by M. Katharine Jones, from which some 
of the details in this paper are derived, shows that from the 
first the “ Hull House,” opened at Chicago in 1889—1i.e., in the 
same year as the “ New York College Settlement ”—professes 
to be “ neither a University nor a College settlement ; it calls 
itself a Social settlement, an attempt to make social inter- 
course express the growing sense of the economic unity of 
society.” 

Let us now revert to our own country, and endeavour to 
realise the work of a “settlement.” The “ Ladies’ Settle- 
ment, St. Margaret’s House, Victoria Park Square, Bethnal 
Green,” represents the “ Ladies’ Branch of the Oxford House,” 
whose head is the only male member of its committee. Its 
object is stated to be “to provide a centre in Bethnal Green, 
at which ladies can reside for religious, social, and educational 
work among the women and girls of St. Andrew’s, and of the 
surrounding poor parishes.” The house is as well situated as 
it can well be in the East End,—in a square not far from 
Victoria Park. For the privilege of residence, a charge is 
made of from 20s. to 25s. weekly, payable in advance, such 
charge including board, attendance, and house-washing. On 
these terms it fills easily, showing that in this latter end of 
the nineteenth century the feeling of Christian brotherhood 
is strong enough to induce educated and at least compara- 
tively well-to-do women to pay for the privilege of living 
among and working for their poor brethren and sisters. 
Fifty years ago, the proposal to do so would have been laughed 
to scorn. 

The Settlement has four special funds,—the Sick Fund, the 
Club Fund, those of the Needlework Scheme and of the Work- 
house Teas (the last representing a Sunday-evening treat to 
the old women from the workhouse, who on Sunday evenings 
are not only regaled with tea, but sung to and otherwise made 
happy). Its main work is described to be : Mothers’ meetings, 
district-visiting, Sunday-school, and other classes and clubs 
at St. Margaret’s House, and in three adjoining parishes; the 
needlework scheme in the winter months, country holiday 
organisation in the summer months, workhouse and hospital 
visiting, as well as work in connection with the Charity 
Organisation Society, and with the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants; besides the giving or pro- 
curing to be given, by Government Inspectors and others, 
addresses at the clubs to the girls. In 1893-94 three new 
clubs were started, a junior club for girls from thirteen to 
fifteen, who have just left school; “St. Margaret’s Guild” for 
children still at school; and the “ Tuesday Club,” for rougher 
girls. The clubs have had dressmaking classes under the 
County Council, singing and drawing classes, and musical 
drill. 

One of the best features about the Settlement is that, 
instead of standing aloof in self-righteousness, it seeks to join 
in work with other organisations. Thus its “Senior Club” has 
joined the “ Federation of Girls’ Clubs,” and the Settlement 
itself, in April, 1894, took part in the establishment of a 
federation of ladies’ settlements for the discussion of points 
relating to their common work. This federation comprises, 
besides St. Margaret’s House, seven other bodies, three of 





which have been mentioned above,—viz., the Women’s Uni- 
versity Settlement, Southwark; the Women’s Settlement in 
connection with Mansfield College; the Grey Ladies, Black- 
heath; York House, North London; the Women’s House of 
Bermondsey; the Society of Friends, Bishopsgate ; and May- 
field House, Bethnal Green. Thus, although Oxford House, 
with which, as has been seen, St. Margaret’s House is directly 
connected, is not only professedly a Church of England insti- 
tution but represents mainly the “High” group amongst 
Anglicans, St. Margaret’s House joins itself, for practical puar- 
poses, with the Congregationalists of Mansfield College and 
the Quakers of Bishopsgate. 

If it be asked,—In what does the district-visiting, Sunday- 
school teaching, &c., of a ladies’ settlement differ from that 
of an ordinary parish ?—the answer is twofold. In the first 
place, it demands a much larger amount of self-sacrifice, a 
much fuller afflatus of the missionary spirit, to go and live, 
were it only for a fortnight, amongst the poor of a distant 
quarter, and to pay for so doing, than simply to go for a few 
hours a week from your own home, and come back to it, 
carrying, moreover, your ministrations among people who 
generally know, or soon come to know, all about you. In the 
next place, there is the countervailing help and support of the 
social element. The monthly meeting of parochial district 
visitors is seldom much of an assistance to the earnest 
worker, flung, often without any preparation, face to face 
with the most terrible social problems. But it is very 
different when she finds herself one of a community living 
as well as working together. Then the experience of 
all is constantly at the service of each, and a burden 
of responsibilities which, in ordinary district-visiting, often 
grows too crushing to be borne by the more sensitive or the 
more critical, becomes lightened altogether by being shared. 
Nothing struck the writer of this paper more than the cheer- 
fulness of the inmates of sucha settlement; they seemed to 
be quite happy in their work. 

There is assuredly much that is ugly in the fin de siécle of 
our day. But there is much also that is green with promise. 
Christian love has an aggressiveness which it has only had 
in the best ages of the history of the Church. “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” the grim watchwords of the 
eighteenth century, are realised in their best sense, without 
an effort, without a thought, happily, smilingly, in such in- 
stitutions as the “ Ladies’ Settlements” of the close of the 
nineteenth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE RESIGNATION OF M. CASIMIR-PERIER. 


[To tHe EpiTog oF THE ** SpEcTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—The severe judgment expressed by the Spectator of 
January 19th, and the English newspapers generally, respect- 
ing M. Casimir-Périer’s resignation, is not that of most 
Frenchmen; and the reason for this difference of view is 
worth noting. The fact is, that the late President accepted 
office most unwillingly; indeed, it was forced upon him. He 
has since found it impossible to retain the position, simply 
because he is a man of strong political convictions, which he 
cannot conscientiously put in the background and set aside. 
In other words, he will not consent to be directly or in- 
directly responsible for a policy which he believes to be mis- 
chievous to the interests of his country. He had probably 
hoped that, in spite of the Constitution—which has been 
framed to hamper a President at every point—he might find 
means to assert his own opinion, and wield some influ- 
ence. That is, however, just what the Democracy in 
France will not permit; and no man is now tolerated as a 
President who does not efface himself, and play the réle of a 
constitutional monarch, like the late M. Carnot. M. Casimir- 
Périer, finding himself hampered at every point, and com- 
pletely isolated, without a single man upon whom he could 
depend for co-operation, felt obliged to resign. The only 
person therefore in Republican France who can exercise any 
real authority in legislation or government is the Prime 
Minister for the time being; and he, as you know, has an 
average of eight months’ possession of office. One might 
be disposed to think that under such circumstances con- 
tinuity of policy in foreign affairs would be impossible, 
and that therefore this constant change of ministers 








would be a source of danger to Europe. In point of fact, 
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“however, such a conclusion would not be well founded, for 


French foreign policy has not undergone any change for 
many years past. It is in respect to domestic questions 
that France suffers from these constant changes, and from 
the necessity imposed on the head of the State of being a 
mere figurehead. 

Thus, if people in England imagine that Free-trade may 
now become the policy of the Republic because M. Fétix 
Faure is a Free-trader, they count without their host. The 
new monarch rules but does not govern; and he can only 
hope to remain in power by effacing himself and cheerfully 
accepting the decision of the fickle majority of the Chamber, 
and of the Ministry which happens to be in power.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Lausanne. Hopeson PRart. 





A FRENCH “ WHITAKER.” 

[To THe EpiTok oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 12th you review the 
** Almanach Hachette,” and you say on p. 55, “It is worth 
noting that in the English volume Egypt figures as a 
‘Foreign Country,’ in the French, Tunis, which France is 
under treaty to evacuate, is quietly ranked with Algeria.” 
The impropriety of ranking Tunis with Algeria is not so 
apparent from a Frenchman’s point of view, for was not 
Algiers occupied in 1830 under a verbal assurance given by 
France to Great Britain that the occupation was only 
temporary? It is true that England subsequently assented 
to permanent occupation, but only “ provided they did not 
extend their conquests to Tunis on one side or to Morocco on 
the other.” See Spencer Walpole’s “ History,” V., pp. 509-10, 
citing Wellington’s Despatches and Ellenborough’s Diary.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. A. B. 





SENTIMENT AND SEPULTURE. 
{To tHE Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

S1r,—In the article in the Spectator of January 12th, entitled 
as above, occurs the following :—‘“ But why should a Christian 
care, and especially a Christian of the cultivated sort? Asa 
rale, he believes, like the Hindoo, that only his spirit will live 
again,” &c. As no cleric has asked the courtesy of your 
columns, I am sare you will allow a layman to say that 
Christians, whether of the “cultivated sort” or not, do 
believe that not only the spirit, but also the body, made in 
“the image of God,” and styled “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” will live again. “The Resurrection of the Body ” is 
an article of the Creed of the Catholic Church, whether 
Anglican, Roman, or Greek, and universally accepted. It 
was surely an inadvertence to state, as above, that Christians 
as a rule believe that only the spirit will live again. The 
explanation of this doctrine, and the warrant for it, are not 
difficult to understand.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. 


[Of course we understood the spirit as including what St. 
Paul calls “the spiritual body.” Why is not the Apostle’s 
deliberate statement that the body “ which shall be” is not 
at all the “bare grain” which is sown in the earth at death, 
but a new body which God giveth as it pleaseth him, a 
sufficient answer to such objections as this P—Ep. Spectator. | 





CLERICAL MAGISTRATES. 

[To tas EpiTor oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”’] 
Srzr,—When, forty years ago, I first became a Justice of the 
Peace, there were many more clerical Magistrates than there 
are now, and I have seen your article in the Spectator of 
January 19th, relating to them, with sincere pleasure, for 
they were generally the most efficient members of the Bench. 
When I qualified, I consulted our then Chairman, a clergy- 
man, as to the best books to read so as to enable me to 
perform efficiently the duties I had undertaken. His answer 
was, “‘ Taylor on Evidence,’ and the New Testament. The 
first will teach you the law; the second, in what spirit it is to be 
administered.” I have long since succeeded him in the office he 
then held, and have profited vastly by the counsel he then 
gave me. In the extraordinary change which has taken, and 
which is now taking, place in the mode in which Justices of 
the Peace are appointed, the presence of persons of leisure 


and education, such as clergymen generally are, is more, 


necessary than ever, if the independence of the Bench is to be 
preserved, and if it is not to become the mere mouthpiece of 





the Petty Sessional clerk,—who, I fear, is rapidly becoming 
the only person in the Court really possessed of sound legal 
knowledge, but to whom the Justices cannot transfer that 
responsibility which is exclusively and inherently their own. 
To say justice should not be administered by a clergyman 
is surely to assume—which is absurd—that his education 
unfits him for such a duty, or, as you write, is an attempt, 
equally absurd, of the democratic influence now prevalent 
to create a disability class whilst it is advocating perfect 
equality in all classes. Justices of the Peace, I think, are 
indebted to you for having so ably advocated the removal of 
the rule, which, although unwritten, is so constantly acted on 
of not placing clergymen on the Commission of the Peace; 
and I, at any rate, as one who has had ample means of arriving 
at a conclusion in entire agreement with your own, wish to 
thank you for your article on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. D. 





VARIETY OF CHARACTER IN INSECTS. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I have read your correspondent’s remarks in the 
Spectator of January 19th and the comments contained in an 
article in the Daily Telegraph of January 21st, upon your 
correspondent’s deductions, with considerable interest. Your 
correspondent, however, is in error in attributing the action 
of spiders, when disturbed in their webs, to nervousness 
and trembling on the part of the spider. The object of the 
spider is to set up a counter-action to neutralise any sudden 
gusts of wind or air currents tending to destroy the web. For 
this purpose the spider shakes the web violently against the 
wind, the waves of motion so obtained meet and neutralise 
the opposite waves or swayings of the web set up in a con- 
trary direction by the air-currents. The principle is precisely 
the same as that employed in some instances in suppressing the 
vibrations of engines and dynamos placed in the basements of 
houses. In the cases referred to by your correspondent, the 
breath of the observer is mistaken by the spider for an air- 
current. The action is easily mistaken for trembling, as the 
spider remains stationary in the centre of his web, bending 
and straightening the legs with great rapidity, so as to throw 
the full weight and impetus of his body against the wind. 
The principle involved is extremely scientific, and seems to 
link the man with very lowly forms of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tuos. Vreasey, A M.1LC.E. 


{To raz Epiror oF THE “ SrEecTaToR.”] 

S1r,—I can confirm the testimony of your correspondent, 
“©. J.,” as to variety of character in spiders. I once spent a 
month with a friend in a wooden hut in Norway. My friend, 
who is very fond of spiders, brought in two fine specimens of 
the same sort from outside, and established them in two 
corners of our primitive sitting-room. We named the one 
‘The Claimant’ and the other ‘ Achilles.” ‘The Claimant’ 
was fat and entirely devoid of fear. When we held up flies 
to him, he would run out at once and take them out of our 
fingers, and then fasten them up in his web. ‘ Achilles,’ on 
the other hand, sulked in his tent, would never come out 
when we stood too near, and could never be tempted to leave 
his secret chamber even by the most succulent of flies which 
we offered him. Our curious little protégés were duly re- 
stored to their primeval freedom before we left, else they 
would undoubtedly have fallen victims to the good Nor- 
wegian woman who did for us, and very much wished to do 
for them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. WALSHAM WAKEFIELD, 





SEPTIMUS HANSARD. 
(To rue Epitror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—A good man has just passed away. The Rev. Septimus 
Haneard, rector and titular head of the great parish of Bethnal 
Green, died suddenly and unexpectedly at the rectory on 
Saturday last. His hard work and service in the midst of 
this densely crowded quarter of London deserves, and I hope 
will receive, a more faithful record than can be set forth at 
the present moment when sorrow and reverence fill the hearts 
of his friends, poor and rich alike. As an intimate friend of 
very long standing, I venture to ask for a short space in one 
of your columns to note some characteristics of the man 
himself which made him one of the most notable of the 
London clergy. His character was formed by his two great 
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teachers and leaders,—Arnold at Rugby, and F. D. Maurice 
in London, whose disciple he became after his ordination. 
To the end of his life he took off his hat, so to speak, at the 
mention of their names. He was endowed with a splendid 
courage, both physical and moral. He knew no bitterness; 
was loyal, affectionate, and genial even to his opponents, for 
he was never insensible to the humonr in most differences of 
opinion, It was this probably which commended him to 
Bishop Tait and Arthur Stanley as the man to cope with the 
roughs at St. George’s-in-the-East during the Surplice Riots 
in 1848. 


He fought his battles for the poor with common-sense and 
sympathy. I believe it has been objected that his work in the 
Church was secular rather than spiritual, but no one knew 
better than he that spiritual life can hardly take root under 
conditions where the decencies of life cannot possibly exist. 
His work as a parish priest was mainly one long fight for 
better dwellings, better drainage, pure and constant water- 
supply, and open spaces. He took the keenest interest in the 
Board and denominational schools of the district, and in his 
own parish schools he knew every child, and was beloved by 
children and teachers alike. But the most striking charac- 
teristic of the man was his sympathy. For all mental distress 
or bodily suffering he seemed to have a well of comfort within 
him. His wisdom, his fear of God, his belief in righteousness, 
his humour, his power of bringing forth things new and old, 
made his companionship profitable and delightful. He neither 
preached nor dogmatised, was always human and loving, and 
one felt better after parting from him,—more patient, more 
hopeful, more manly. His conversation was a strong tonic, 
bracing and exhilarating. He is well described in the words 
of a friend who loved and admired him, “ as the best sort of 
Englishman,” with the particular qualities that explain our 
political history,—pugnacity, but also genial common-sense 
and sympathy.”—I am, Sir, &c., Lowes DIcKINSON, 








POETRY. 


CHARLES LAMB AT ENFIELD. 








[* Yet in this s.]f-condemned oblivion, in the stagnation, some molesting 
yearnings of life, not quite killed, 1ise prompting me that there was a London, 
and that I was of that od Jerusalem. In dreams I am in Fleet Market, but I 
wake, and cry to s:eep again.”—Lams to Worpsworts, 1830, ] 





TxHovuaH yet no blossom stars the hedge, nor light 
Of daisies twinkles from the barren lawn, 

Here is no death, for, like the sun by night, 
Spring waits below the earth her hour of dawn. 


But cold to this mute life that never dies, 
This dull, indifferent Nature old and dread, 
Under these leafless boughs and alien skies 
I wander ghost-like from a life that’s dead : 


That’s dead to me, self-banished from the ways 
Whose walls hold all of heaven I have known, 

Whose phantoms haunt me through my nights and days 
With unforgotten touch, and look, and tone. 


1 tread no more the city that I love, 
And though its far-off streets be peopled yet 
And roofed with their grey slips of sky above, 
For me they only live in my regret— 


Those roaring streets that glared in sunny noons, 
And gloomed in lamp-lit eves of plashy rain, 

Or slept enchanted under dreamful moons— 
Their life goes on without me; and in vain 


I strive elsewhere to gather aught of good, 
To quite forget them, dwelling here apart, 
I cannot make them strangers if I would, 
Nor close my ears against them, nor my heart: 


Old echoes from the very stones I trod 
Call to me with a human voice, and then 
I sadden in these lonely fields of God, 
Grown home-sick for the crowded world of men. 


A. St. Jonn Apcock. 











BOOKS. 


—_—»——__ 


MR. MINTO’S POSTHUMOUS WORK.®* 
ProFessor MrnrTo died in the full vigour of life, for he kad 
not reached his fiftieth year, but he lived long enough to gain 
the love and admiration of pupils and friends, and to win 
the high respect of every one capable of appreciating the 
thoroughness and acuteness of his critical work, Difference 
of opinion there would no doubt often be, but never any lack 
of respect for the judgment from which the reader differed. 
Professor Knight, in his genial and sympathetic Introduction 
to this volume, says that while he often disagreed with Mr. 
Minto, his regard for him was enhanced every time they met. 
“He was not only,” he writes, “the most chivalrous of 
intellectual opponents, but the most appreciative, and he had 
the rare gift of presenting to those who differed from him the 
very doctrine from which they dissented, and the kernel of 
the position from which they stood aloof, in a non-contro- 
versial and attractive manner.” 

The brief biography presents the picture of a man whose 
personal character and mental gifts were even more attractive 
than his writings, and to make the portrait more lifelike 
Professor Knight avails himself of the recollections of 
Minto’s intimate friends. Among these is an interesting 
sketch by the editor of the Bookman, in which Dr. Nicol! 
observes that when Minto set himself to write books on 
literary history “he made the unusual preparation of reading 
the authors he was to deal with.” And, he adds that, “on 
this account his Manual and his Characteristics are, perhaps, 
the most thoroughly original works of their kind.” It is to 
be hoped that this contemptuous reference to writers of 
literary history is but the thoughtless saying of a eulogist 
eager to enhance the merit of his friend. It was no peculiar 
merit in Professor Minto not to scamp his work; and it is 
surely the use he made of his labour, and that alone, to which 
praise can be awarded. 

There is much in The Literature of the Georgian Erato 
attract the student of literature. Delivered originally in the 
form of lectures, these chapters are fertile in suggestion, and 
at the same time provocative of controversy. Mr. Minto takes 
his own road, and in our judgment it is frequently a wayward 
one; but he is an instructive as well as agreeable companion, 
and he possesses the inestimable advantage of never being 
dull. Occasionally the reader will notice what appear like 
contradictions. On one page, for example, we read that men 
of letters in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne were 
patronised “purely as party writers,” and on another, that 
Somers and Halifax, Oxford and Bolingbroke, respected 
literature as literature, and “took a certain pride in playing 
the réle of Maecenas, altogether apart from their sense of the 
political advantages of having men of letters on their side.” 
And what can be more like a paradox than to assert that “ the 
songs of Burns would have been much more miraculous if he 
had been anything but a ploughman;” or what more provo- 
cative of criticism than to pronounce Wordsworth’s Conven- 
tion of Cintra “commonplace,”—a pamphlet which Canning 
declared was the finest piece of political eloquence since 
the days of Burke? The mention of Wordsworth reminds 
us that in Mr. Minto’s judgment that poet’s torch was 
kindled at Cowper’s—he owed, we submit, far more to 
Burns—and that Cowper is best described as an essayist 
in verse. The genius of the Olney poet receives faint 
recognition from the critic, while to Thomson the highest 
praise is awarded. Strange, too, is it to see that in lectures 
which profess to trace the course of our imaginative litera- 
ture, and especially of our poets, from the days of Pope to 
the end of the century, a poet like Goldsmith, whose charm, 
whether in prose or verse, is unique, obtains no recognition 
beyond the mention of his name; that Blake is not mentioned, 
nor even Crabbe, whose genius made so strong an impression 
upon Scottand Byron, and was also freely acknowledged by 
Wordsworth and by Southey. 

Miss Austen is not treated with so prominent a neglect, but 
the critic prefers Miss Edgeworth. He cannot, he says, 
recommend Pride and Prejudice or Mansfield Park with the 
same confidence as Belinda or Castle Rackrent, and while 





* The Literature of the Georgian Era, By the late William Minto, LT.D, 





Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by William Knight, LL.D. Londons 
William Blackwood ard Sons, , 
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admitting that in the mere art of humorous portraiture Jane 
Austen is “an expert of classical finish,” he acknowledges a 
certain want of interest in the characters themselves. There 
is, of course, no disputing questions of taste, and if Mr. Minto 
failed to enjoy Persuasion or Emma, and did enjoy Mrs. 
Lennox’s Female Quixote, which he describes as “certainly a 
very amusing book,” he is fully justified in saying so. And 
his critics, too, are justified if they treat these judgments as 
eccentric. He notes, it may be observed, the curious fact that 
in the fifty-five years between Tristram Shandy and Waverley 
the chief honours in novel-writing were carried off by women, 
—Miss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Austen. 

Mr. Minto regards the defects of eighteenth-century poetry 
as due to the character of the audience, for whose judgment 
the poets had respect. 

“The standard of taste,” he writes, “in the time of Queen 
Anne, and till near the end of the century, was a self-consciously 
aristocratic and refined society, self-conscious of their superior 
manners and superior culture, and disposed to treat the ways of 
the vulgar with amused contempt. This, I think, can be shown 
to be at the root of the striving after wit and the respect for 
established models, and the false theory of poetic diction in 
serious poetry. Fear of being vulgar, fear of being singular,— 
these were the real nightmares that sat upon eighteenth-century 


poetry.” 

The author does not accept the reasons generally given for 
the poetical barrenness of the last century, and possibly he 
is right in doing so, but we cannot find more satisfae!ion 
in the theory he has himself advanced. The fear of being 
vulgar or singular would not have repressed a great imagina- 
tive writer like Spenser or Keats, had such a poet, in the 
Georgian days, been conscious of the power to sing. Indeed, 
genius of the highest order, though it may be affected in 
some degree by society, is never overruled by it. We agree 
with Mr. Minto, that it was not the rules of the Ancients that 
kept down the poetry of the age; we entirely agree with him 
that it was not the mechanical regularity of the couplet,— 
many of the eighteenth-century poets wrote in elegiac stanzas 
or in blank verse—and we also agree with him that the age 
did not fail in poetry because the energies of its verse- 
makers were directed to rhetorical brilliancy ;—but any one of 
these theories seems to us as tenable as that which he has 
broached. It neither accounts for the existence of a Pope 
in the early years of the century, nor for the advent of a 
Coleridge and a Wordsworth at the end of it. The forces 
which influence or repress genius, making it blossom in full 
splendour at one period and wax feeble at another, are, we think, 
as impossible to be explained in the history of an age asin the 
history of an individual. Why did Defoe live to be fifty-nine 
before he wrote the work which best entitles him to a lasting 
place in literature? Why was Scott’s most imaginative work 
conceived in middle age? Why was the poetry which made 
Coleridge immortal the work of five years, and all that is 
really great in Keats produced in about two? In Nature 
there are seasons of extraordinary fertility, and others of 
comparative dearth, and that it is so in literature, though we 
cannot understand why, is a more reasonable answer to an 
inquiry like Mr. Minto’s than to say that poets can only sing 
as the society which surrounds them and the arbiters of taste 
permit. Indeed, in another place he appears to admit much 
for which we contend when he observes that “ great bursts of 
poetical activity come but seldom.” Mr. Minto is emphatic 
in the assertion that the poetical revolution of which Words- 
worth and Coleridge are the recognised leaders was not due 
to the political revolution which devastated France, although 
he admits that it may have caused “a certain exaltation of 
energy;” still more emphatic is he in maintaining that the 
new movement in poetry was not a revolt against the tyranny 
of Pope :— 

“We can hardly speak of deposing a tyrant when there is no 
tyrant to depose. And it is the merest fiction, the most unsub- 
stantial shadow of a metaphor, to describe Pope as tyrannising 
over English poetry at the close of the eighteenth century. A 
poet can tyranuise only as the temporary vicegerent of the poetic 
spirit, and the poetic spirit itself had no dominion over the affec- 
tions of the English people at this time.” 

We think that Professor Minto is right; but when he goes 
on to say that Pope’s deposition “had in fact been accom- 
plished by the coming to power of prose fiction,” we are 
forced to differ from him. No poet worthy of the name 
follows in the wake of the prose-writer; and when we 
remember how essentially realistic and how lacking in 





poetical imagination the most famous novelists of the 
century were, we are the less disposed to accept the theory 
that “the new poetry was enriched by the prose-essayists and 
novelists, as these had themselves received benefits from the 
Queen Anne poets.” 

It must not be supposed because these attractive pages 
have suggested some points for discussion and disagreement. 
that they do not contain much genial criticism which can 
scarcely fail to convince and to delight the reader. The 
reviewer of a critical work has an instinct—a wicked 
instinct, perhaps—which leads him to search for argu- 
ments which may seem doubtful, and for opinions from 
which he dissents. It is his vocation; but when, as in the 
case of this volume, there is so much also to approve, such 
objections will but serve, it may be hoped, to stimulate the 
curiosity of the student, and lead him to form his own 
estimate of the book. The author had, unhappily, no oppor- 
tunity of revising it, and Professor Knight admits that the 
late Professor has written critical articles greatly superior 
to those now put together for the first time. Mr. Minto, 
however, said few things in these lectures that were not 
worth the saying, and although, as the editor says, “they 
would have been greatly altered and recast had he lived to 
see them through the press,” we are grateful to Professor 
Knight for printing them in book-form. If a second edition 
is called for, it will be advisable to correct several clerical 
errors. 





THE LETTERS OF CAVOUR.* 

It was a year after the Napoleonic Campaign of 1859, when, 
in the words of Massimo d’ Azeglio, the Third Napoleon 
“entered Italy with two hundred thousand soldiers, spent 
half a million of money, gained four battles, restored to the 
Italians one of their finest provinces, and then returned with 
their curses,” that Cavour sent his young friend and confidant, 
Count Nigra, to Paris to take charge of the Legation. The 
times were exceedingly stormy and difficult, and the great 
Italian diplomatist felt that everything depended on his 
personal management of the political forces of the French 
capital. Cavour, from the standpoint of the statesman, knew 
both London and Paris thoroughly. His powers of obser- 
vation were keen, and his amazing coolness and delibera- 
tion of intellect would at any period of his career have enabled 
him to give a shrewder judgment, anda more correct forecast, 
of English and French politica] affairs than any other man 
in Europe. In sending Count Nigra to Paris, Cavour 
gave him a letter of introduction to a Russian lady, 
the wife of a distinguished French savant, for whom he 
entertained the most profound esteem. “I am giving 
you,” he wrote, “a letter for the Countess de Circourt. 
Take it to her yourself, and frequent her salon. This 
is my final instruction to you; and if you carry it out, 
you will be able to render sundry additional services to our 
country, besides getting profit and pleasure for yourself.” 
It may well be believed that she of whom Cavour could 
thus write was no ordinary woman. Anastasia Klustine, to 
use the maiden name of the Countess, was the daughter of a 
Russian officer and the Countess Vera Tolstoi. When 
Cavour sent his representative to her salon, she was over 
fifty years of age, and as the result of a terrible accident, caused 
by the burning of her cap and hair at a candle, was per- 
manently disfigured and, in fact, partially paralysed. But 
such was her capacity for social intercourse, her tact, good 
breeding, wide knowledge, and sympathy, that her invalid 
couch was, until the day of her death, the focus of all that 
was most intellectual and interesting in Paris, At the 
death of the Countess in 1863, she bequeathed to Count 
Nigra the letters she herself had received from Cavour 
during their long friendship ; and these letters, preserved for 
over thirty years, have only recently been published in Italy, 
and are now given to the English public in this excellent 
translation by Mr. Butler. 

Count Nigra, in the interesting introduction to this re- 
markable correspondence, while specially referring to Signor 
Artoni’s Quvres parlementaires du Comte de Cavour, and to 
M. de la Rive’s Le Comte de Cavour: Récits et Souvenirs, 
makes no allusion to the well-known “ Life” by M. Charles de 
Mazade, which originally appeared in the Revue des Deux 





* Count Cavour and Madame de Circourt: Some Unpublished Correspondence, 
Edited by Count Nigra, ‘Translated by Arthur J. Butler. London: Cassell 
and Co, 
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Mondes. This is the more singular, as the work of M. de 
Mazade contains copious extracts from this very correspon- 
dence between Cavour and Madame de Circourt, of which Count 
Nigra and his English translator would appear to be unaware. 

No other Continental statesman, and few, if any, English 

political leaders, have ever apprehended the conditions of 

Parliamentary government so clearly as did Cavour. This is 

seen in the importance that he attached to his Ambassador 

in Paris having access to this salon of the Countess de 

Circourt, where he would be bound to meet the repre- 

sentatives of all shades of opinion, and where the Oppo- 

sition would be in evidence, as well as the officials and 
uvholders of the Empire. Unlike that other masterful 
figure who has so altered the map of Europe — Prince 

Bismarck — Cavour had no bias against the Parliamen- 

tary system; on the contrary, he preferred it to any 

other, and always believed that a great statesman who was 
at the same time a true patriot, would find his strongest 
support, in the long-run, in a Congress of national repre- 
sentatives. In this, as in so many other respects, the great 

Italian statesman was a thorough Liberal. On this point 

the following striking passage in a letter to the Countess, dated 

from Turin, December 29th, 1860, may be cited as giving the 
key-note to the aims and character of Cavour as a statesman :— 

“For my own part I have no confidence in dictatorships, and 
least of all in civil dictatorships. I believe that with a Parlia- 
ment one can do many things which would be impossible to abso- 
lute power. Thirteen years’ experience has convinced me that an 
upright and energetic Ministry, which has nothing to fear from 
revelations in the tribune, and which has no disposition to let 
itself be intimidated by party violence, has everything to gain by 
Parliamentary contests. I have never felt weak except when the 
Chambers were not sitting. Besides, I cannot be a traitor tomy 
bringing-up, nor renounce the principles of my whole life. I am 
ason of Liberty, and to her I owe all that I am. If it were 
necessary to throw a veil over her statue, it would be no business 
of mine to doit. If anyone were to succeed in persuading the 
Italians that they wanted a dictator, they would choose Garibaldi, 
not me, and they would be right.” 

Beside Madame de Circourt’s couch Count Nigra met not 
only the representatives of conflicting parties and factions in 
France, but also the most distinguished foreigners of all 
shades of opinion who happened to be staying in Paris. 
Among them were not a few English and Americans, such as 
Cobden, Nassau Senior, Prescott, Laurence Oliphant, Mrs, 
Austin, and Lady Holland. Like her compatriot, the pious 
and excellent Madame Swetchine, the Countess de Circourt 
deserted the Orthodox church and became a Roman Catholic. 
But, unlike the majority of converts, she remained tolerant of 
all sincere intellectual conviction, and Cavour, who could not 
otherwise have felt for her the respect which he did, never 
hesitated in writing to her to attack the policy of the Pope, 
or the intrigues of the Jesuit party, in the most outspoken 
fashion. When the Countess specially brought under Cavour’s 
notice the famous essay of Father Ravignan, “ De l’Existence 
et de l'Institut des Jésuites,” the Italian statesman, in a 
couple of very interesting letters, dealt with the subject with- 
out any reservation. ‘The reading of it,” he wrote, “has 
convinced me that the Order of Jesuits may boast the 
possession of great talents and great virtues; that its iron 
rule, if it is stifling to average natures, redoubles the energy 
of vigorous minds.” He then proceeds to show that this 
powerful and unexampled religious Order is one thing in a 
country like France, and quite another thing in the Italy of 
fifty years ago. On this subject Cavour writes with what, for 
him, is quite an exhibition of fervour :— 

“You will never form a complete estimate of the Jesuits, save 
where, with no obstacles to encounter, they apply their rules in a 
consistent and logical manner. They have learnt nothing, for- 
gotten nothing; their spirit and their methods are the same as 
ever. Woe to the country, woe to the class, which shall intrust 
them exclusively with the education of its youth. In default of 
such fortunate conditions as may obliterate in the man the 
lessons received in childhood, they will, in the course of a cen- 
tury, produce a bastard and degenerate race: Spanish grandees, 
Neapolitan signori, that is, something midway between men and 
brutes. The opinion that I express here iz shared by the most 
distinguished among our clergy, and by the immense majority of 
sincere Catholics. ‘Therefore, before admitting M. de Ravignan’s 
conclusions, before yielding to the impetus of his burning 
eloquence, deign to reflect on the actual facts, on the positive 
and incontestible result of their revival in the countries which 
they rule; and oppose to the splendour of rhetoric the stern 
logic of events.” 

Following this unrestrained outburst of indignation comes 
the cool-headed proposal of the born statesman. “In the 


terms with the Jesuits, and concede to them, in the countries 
whence they are at present excluded, three, four, ten times 
more liberty than they would allow to the people whom they 
rule.” In reading these letters, containing as they do the 
plain, outspoken views of a great man of affairs who, like 
many of his class, no doubt found it easier to be confidential 
with a woman than with a man, one is impressed most of all 
by Cavour’s unfailing common-sense. His intellect was 
eminently judicial, and he is a superb illustration of that 
mental attitude which Tennyson, with perhaps a too partial 
patriotism, regarded as belonging especially to England :— 
“Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes! ” 

It was this splendid impartiality, allied to penetrating 
acuteness of mind, that so impressed Cobden, who said to 
Madame de Circourt, “ When I saw him in 1847, I thought 
him the ablest man I ever knew, and he proved it.” This 
little sheaf of letters, as well as containing matter of lasting 
interest to the statesman and the student of modern history, 
will also enable the intelligent reader to realise those high 
moral and intellectual qualities in Cavour which were as 
remarkable as his political genius and unswerving patriotism. 





SONGS OF ZION.* 

TuHIs is an interesting little book in which various specimens 
are given us of the rhymed Hebrew psalms of the Middle 
Ages, translated into English verse approaching as nearly to 
the originals both in metre and rhyme as the difference of 
the two languages will allow. The present reviewer cannot 
pretend to be able to compare the translations with the 
originals, and intends only to comment on the effect which 
rbyme and a fixed metrical method appear to introduce into 
Hebrew psalmody; but Mrs. Henry Lucas is clearly an accom- 
plished translator whose English verse is easy and generally 
sweet, and we are told by those who have compared it with 
the originals that it is accurate and skilful in its renderings 
of them. On the whole, we can hardly say that this little 
volume fully bears out the praises of the rhymed Hebrew 
psalmody of the Middle Ages in which Mrs. Henry Lucas 
indulges in her interesting preface. She tells us that rhyme 
and metre are both found in Hebrew poetry as early as the 
middle of the tenth century, and that “with the end of the 
twelfth century, the golden age of Hebrew poetry ended like- 
wise.” Here is her general account of the translations :— 

“For some centuries after Judea ceased to be a separate state, 
Hebrew poetry remained as it had been in Bible times, i.e., un- 
rhymed and undivided into lines and stanzas. But little by little 
the Spanish Jews became acquainted with the poetry of the 
Arabs, and the natural result was the adoption of rhyme, and 
later still of stanzas, often elaborately arranged. The originals 
of all the following translations are rhymed—some in couplets, 
some in stanzas; but it has seldom been found possible to repro- 
duce with absolute exactness the verse-arrangement of the 
Hebrew, as to the number of lines and rhymes in each stanza. 
It is impossible to say with certainty when rhyme first appeared 
in Hebrew poetry, still less can it be ascertained when the stanza 
became part of it; but both are to be found in the writings of 
Eleazar b. Jacob Kalir, who lived about the middle of the tenth 
century, probably in the south of Italy.” (p. vi.) 
Mrs. Lucas says of the poet whom she considers much the 
greatest of these psalmists, Jehuda Halevi, who was born in 
Old Castile in 1086,—just before the death of William the 
Conqueror,—that “his muse rises to a height which may not 
unfitly be compared even to the Psalms ”:— 
“ Jehuda Halevi has enriched the Jewish liturgy with at least 
three hundred poems, for the celebration of the various fasts and 
feasts of the Jewish calendar. Their flowing and harmonious 
verse, and the mastery displayed in them over the pure Hebrew 
of the Bible, is only a small part of their attractions ; the wonder- 
ful mingling of religious fervour with the true spirit of poetry is 
what constitutes their inner charm, of which, it is to be hoped, 
traces may still be found even in a translation. A strong national 
spirit pervades his poetry, and when, in his ‘Songs of Zion,’ he 
sings of the past and future glories of Jerusalem, and mourns over 
her present sorrows, his muse rises to a height which may not 
unfitly be compared even to the Psalms.” (p. xiii.) 
But she gives us nothing which, as judged by the translation, 
appears to us at all to justify this very high praise. Take the 
following from what is described as one of this great poet’s 
greatest poems, the opening of his ode to Zion :— 
« Art thou not, Zion, fain 

To send forth greetings from thy sacred rock 


Unto thy captive train, 
Who greet thee as the remnants of thy flock ? 








* Songs of Zion. By Hebrew Singers of Mediwval Times. Translated into 
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Take thou on every side— 

East, west, and south, and north—their greetings multiplied. 
Sadly he greets thee still, 

‘The prisoner of hope, who, day and night, 

Sheds ceaseless tears, like dew on Hermon’s hill— 

Would that they fell upon thy mountain’s height! 


Harsh is my voice when I bewail thy woes, 

But when in fancy’s dream 

I see thy freedom, forth its cadence flows 

Sweet as the harps that hung by Babel’s stream. 

My heart is sore distressed 

For Bethel ever blessed, 

¥or Peniel, and each ancient, sacred place. 

The holy presence there 

To thee is present where 

Thy Maker opes thy gates, the gates of heaven to fuce. 


‘The glory of the Lord will ever be 

Thy sole and perfect light ; 

No need hast thou, then, to illumine thee, 

Of sun by day, or moon and stars by night. 

I would that, where God’s Spirit was of yore 

Poured out unto thy holy ones, I might 

There too my soul outpour ! 

The house of Kings and throne of God wert thou, 

How comes it then that now 

Slaves fill the throne where sat thy Kings before ?” 
That appears to us sweet and pensive poetry, but we should 
never think of describing any of the greater Psalms as sweet 
and pensive poetry. There is nothing in it of the true rapture 
with which the greater psalmists are filled when they pour 
forth their longing, gratitude, and hope; nothing of that 
singularly subduing power by which we are penetrated in 
such Psalms as that concerning the hart that panteth after the 
water-brooks, or the shepherd who maketh his sheep to lie down 
in green pastures and leadeth them beside the still waters, or 
concerning the joy which possesses those whom the Lord 
turneth again from the captivity of Zion. Compare Mrs. 
Henry Lucas’s translation from Jehuda Halevi, for instance, 
with Psalm 126, as we may give it partly from the Bible 
version and partly from the older version of the English 
Prayer-book :—“ When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, then were we like unto them that dream. Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
singing. Then said they among the heathen, ‘the Lord 
hath done great things for them.’ Yea, the Lord hath done 
great things for us already, whereof we are glad. Turn again 
our captivity, O Lord, as the rivers in the south. They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth weeping 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” We have chosen that Psalm 
because it has perhaps more of the elegiac tone of Jehuda 
Halevi’s ode to Zion than any other in the Psalter. Its inspira- 
tion has more in it of the human pathos of gratitude and regret 
than rapture or adoration. Hence it admits better of direct 
comparison with the poetry of a singer whose mind is full of 
these emotions without being exalted by the direct touch of 
the eternal spirit. Yet how much thinner, paler, and dimmer 
it is than the psalm written towards the close of the captivity. 
Both are songs of exile; but the psalmist’s is the song of an 
exile who has the foretaste of the bliss of restoration full 
upon him even while he entreats that the foretaste shall not 
be disappointed, while Jehuda Halevi’s is the song of almost 
hopeless regret for a vision that faded almost as soon as it 
flashed before his eyes. And to us, we confess that the 
regular metre and the silver rhyme add to the impression of 
faint human desire, as distinguished from the assurance of 
prophecy and promise. They seem to give us the long 
resonance of dying aspiration rather than the living 
buoyancy of one all whose “fresh springs” are in God. 
‘There is something in the bold rhythm and the unrhymed 
freedom of the various psalmists’ poetry which speaks of a 
spirit higher than their own, while the more studied notes 
and harmonies of Jehuda Halevi give the sense of human 
art or artifice. To our minds, even the few nameless trans- 
lations (which may, perhaps, be modern and not medieval P) 
have less of faintness and pallor in them than those whose 
authors are declared. The following has no echo at all in it 
of the majesty of the greater psalmists, but it has, to us, a 
more poetic and natural beauty than even the best of the 
translations from the celebrated singers :— 


“HYMN FOR THE CONCLUSION OF THE SABBATH. 


May He Who sets the holy and profane 

Apart, blot out our sins before His sight, 

And make our numbers as the sand again, 
And as the stars of night. 








The day declineth like the palm -tree’s shade, 
I call on God, Who leadeth me aright, 
The morning cometh—thus the watchman said— 
Although it now be night. 
Thy righteousness is like Mount Tabor vast, 
O! let my sins be wholly put to flight, 
Be they as yesterday, for ever past, 
And as a watch at night. 
The peaceful season of my prayers is o'er, 
Would that again had rest my soul contrite, 
Weary am I of groaning evermore, 
I melt in tears each night. 
Hear Thou my voice: be it not vainly sped, 
Open to me the gates of lofty height, 
For with the evening dew is filled my head, 
My locks with drops of night. 
O! grant me Thy redemption, while I pray, 
Be Thou entreated, Lord of power and might, 
In twilight, in the evening of the day, 
Yea, in the gloom of night. 
Save me, O Lord my God! I call on Thee: 
Make me to know the path of life aright, 
From sore and wasting sickness snatch Thou me, 
Lead me from day to night. 
We are like clay within Thy hand, O Lord! 
Forgive us all our sins, both grave and light, 
And day shall unto day pour forth the word 
And night declare to night. 
May He Who sets the holy and profane 
Apart, blot out our sins before His sight, 
And make our numbers as the sand again, 
And as the stars of night.” 
That has pathos and a wistful beauty about it which sounds 
wholly modern, though in that we may be mistaken, but 
the studied rhythm and elaborately recurring rhyme, are 
more perfectly appropriate and natural than the rhythm and 
rhyme of those who first introduced definite rhythm and rhyme 
into the Hebrew poetry. They miss the inspiration of the 
psalmists, the sense of a great supernatural energy controlling 
the spirit of the writer, without attaining quite the freedom 
and ease of the practised modern artist. To us the subdued 
and yet majestic irregularity of the metrical prose of the 
Bible, suits far better the inspiration of the psalmist than the 
polished and mellifluous confluences of modern rhyme. Mrs. 
Henry Lucas’s little book deserves, however, the heartiest 
welcome. 





BIMETALLISM.* 

For a nation of shopkeepers, we are surprisingly ignorant of 
matters financial. The average Briton, if he is not actually 
a man of business, hates nothing so much as being “ bothered 
with figures,” and if he is a merchant or trader, seldom allows 
his interest to wander beyond the pages of his own ledgers, 
or the chronicles of that particular corner of the universal 
market in which he himself buys and sells. Capel Court is a 
mystery to Mincing Lane, and Lombard Street to both; 
while to almost all, economic science is, in these days, prac- 
tically a sealed book. Political economy has been brought 
down to the level of the schoolgirl intellect by Mrs. Fawcett, 
and there it is left to lie. The universality of our financial 
nescience accounts very largely for the utter inability of 
the ordinary citizen to cope with the arguments raised in 
support of Bimetallism. To many otherwise well edu- 
cated and widely informed men, it was a surprise to dis- 
cover that such a theory was a possibility; they did not 
even know that England used but one metal for her 
standard coin, and that silver could only be tendered in pay- 
ment of debts to the extent of £2; and having been accus- 
tomed to jingle shillings together in their pockets with some 
satisfaction, they were shocked by the information that they 
are merely token-money, and that their intrinsic value is about 
sixpence. And now, when the glib reasoners of the Bimetallic 
League are able to point to figures prominent in political and 
financial circles as supporters of their theories, and when they 
are always telling us that the cloud of depression which has 
so long blackened the commercial sky is due entirely to what 
they call the “ demonetisation ” of silver, and that the sun- 
shine of prosperity can only be induced to return by the 
“rehabilitation of the white metal,” the Quietist of practical 
life is downright bemazed, and would gladly learn what all 
the clatter is about, and what can be said in defence of the 
status quo. 

It is to supply this information that Mr. MacLeod has pub- 


* Bimetalism, By Henry Duaning MacLeod, M.A, London: Longmans 
and Cc, 
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lished this treatise, which was written to form a chapter of 
the new edition of his Theory of Credit, but is now put 
forward “as a separate work.” The book is certainly 
felix opportunitate natus, and it will serve to furnish its 
readers with a complete suit of defensive armour against the 
Bimetallic sharpshooters. But there commendation stops. 
It is carelessly printed, spelt in American—the title, curtailed 
of one “1,” offends one at the top of every page—and much of it 
is written in no languageat all. Here is a sentence which for 
sheer want of construction might rival the choruses of Aeschy- 
lus :—“ In 1816 the Government of Great Britain was the first 
to adopt it in practice, and established our present system of 
coinage, in conformity with the facts established by the 
experience of ages and the arguments of the most eminent 
authorities, and being tested during the period of seventy- 
eight years, has proved itself to be the most perfect system 
of coinage ever devised by the ingenuity of man, and which 
State after State is now adopting.” And, again, ought we to 
be grateful at finding our language enriched by the addition of 
the verb to “resile”? Spelling is perhaps a detail, and bad 
English is the rule in economic, as in most scientific writings. 
But there is no excuse for Mr. MacLeod’s logical method. 
He approaches his subject as his ancestors approached the 
English ranks at Prestonpans—in red-hot fury, battering on 
his target with his claymore to keep up his courage, and 
yelling the monometallic slogan with all his might. When he 
wants to emphasise a point, he prints a word or two in leaded 
type, and when the argument seems to halt, he fetches his 
opponent a rap on this wise :—‘ The blethering clishmaclavers 
of the Bimetalists have vanished into the absolute nothing.” 


It isnot logic; butis it even magnificent? The perfervidum 
ingenium is a mighty force when judiciously directed, but it 
is not well adapted for the patient exposition of a question 
which is recondite to the majority of men, and still less for 
the examination of an opinion which is held by many whose 
authority cannot be lightly set aside. Mr. MacLeod’s book 
is further marred by innumerable repetitions, often of remarks 
which might have been altogether omitted. For instance, on 
p. 118, we read:—“The alleged scarcity of gold is purely 
wnythical. It exists only in the imagination of the Bimetal- 
ists.’ And immediately opposite, on p. 119, we see:—* This 
alleged scarcity of gold is a pure delusion, and exists only in 
the imagination of the Bimetalists.” And many such examples 
might be given. 

The ill-mannered petulance with which the subject is 
handled in this treatise, is all the more deplorable because 
it is quite unnecessary. Monometallism has a strong case, 
and there is no need whatever to “abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” Bimetallism has been weighed in the balance and 
Sound wanting, and its supporters are now trying to pat back 
the hands of the economic clock. The historical part of Mr. 
MacLeod’s book is by far the best, and he gives an interesting 
account of the failure of the double standard in England, 
where it was maintained until 1816, and in France, where it 
held its ground till 1872. He shows that the ratio between 
the two metals in coin had to be altered constantly, and that 
even so it was impossible to keep it in agreement with the 
ratio existing between the metals in bullion; and that every- 
where and at all times the result was that the overrated metal 
became the only coinage in circulation, while the underrated 
coins were melted down, hoarded, or exported. Obviously, if 
i debtor is allowed by law to pay a debt of £20 with coins 
which are worth only £15, he will do so. This is the 
principle which is embodied in the oft-quoted Law of 
Gresham, though, as Mr. MacLeod points out, it was dis- 
covered independently by Copernicus. Some Bimetallists 
have seized on this law, and based upon it an argument in 
support of the possibility of maintaining a fixed ratio between 
the metals; they contend that if either metal becomes depre- 
ciated, the demand for it on the part of debtors will be so 
great as to restore the equilibrium, forgetting that the 
demand for the other—appreciated—metal, for hoarding and 
melting purposes, will be at least as great. This argument 
was overlooked by Mr. MacLeod, though otherwise he deals 
with his opponent’s contentions exhaustively,—in his own 
peculiar method. Bimetallists brush aside the appeal to 
history by pointing out that they admit the impossibility 
of a double standard for any isolated nation, but that the 
goal for which they are striving is an international system, 
by which the great commercial nations of the world shall 





agree to a ratio at which gold and silver are to be inter- 
changed throughout their territories. This is an important 
point, and one not fairly met by Mr. MacLeod, who contents 
himself by repeatedly asserting that what one nation cannot 
do, no union of nations can do. Mere assertions become less 
convincing the oftener and more vehemently they are re- 
peated; but there can be little doubt that Gresham’s 
Law would act, though in a slightly different manner, 
even if the whole world could agree to a ratio; for although 
there would then be no possibility of exporting the under- 
rated coin, it would still be melted down and hoarded, for no 
power on earth can fix the exchange value of uncoined 
bullion. The real difficulty, however, is caused by the im- 
possibility of discovering a ratio between the two metals, 
to which the foremost nations could agree. Says Mr. 
MacLeod :— 

“ Now let us examine the effects upon England and France of 

fixing on a ratio. The fanaticissimi of Bimetalists contend that 
the old ratio of 1 to 15} should be fixed upon. Now what would 
be the effect on England of establishing such a ratio? The 
simple effect would be that all debtors—the Government, all 
banks, all merchants and traders, all corporations and institutions 
which have contracted to pay 20s. in gold, would be allowed 
to discharge their obligations with 10s. in silver—which simply 
spells Universal Bankruptcy. Would England ever agree to 
establish such a ratio? The less fanatici of Bimetalists contend 
that the ratio should be fixed at some point more in accordance 
with the present relative market value of gold and silver. The 
present ratio of gold to silver is about 1 to 35. The Bank of 
France has at present in reserve an enormous mass of silver, which 
is valued at £50,000,000. But how is this mass of silver valued 
at that sum? Simply by retaining the obsolete imaginary ratio 
of 1 to 15}, and rigorously closing its [sic] mints to the free coinage 
of silver...... The market value of the silver in the French 
five-franc pieces is somewhat less than 2}fr. If the French 
mints were opened to the free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio of 1 to 35, the Bank of France would instantly lose about 
£28,000,000 in value of its assets. Every debtor in France would 
be allowed to pay off his debts in five-franc pieces worth about 
24 fr.—which simply spells Universal Bankruptcy for France. 
Does any human being suppose that France would ever consent 
to establish such a ratio?” 
There are some evident flaws in these arguments, but it is 
obvious that no ratio could be agreed upon between nations 
like France and the United States, which are burdened with 
masses of silver, and nations like England, which has prac- 
tically none, without a probably bitter and certainly protracted 
controversy; and that pending the settlement of that con- 
troversy, the trade of the world would be literally paralysed. 
Universal bankruptcy would precede rather than follow the 
establishment of Bimetallism, if ever its establishment were to 
be recognised as within the bounds of practical politics. 

Many things which are practically impossible, are, 
theoretically, desirable. But Bimetallism, with all due 
deference to its august supporters, is theoretically unsound. 
When all side-issues and all claims of particular interests 
are stripped off from it, it is seen to be nothing but a revival 
of the old Mercantile theory, that coined money is wealth. 
We are told, in effect, that by doubling the amount of our 
legal-tender coinage, we shall be twice as well off. But we 
cannot subsist on shillings, or clothe ourselves in crown 
pieces. The welfare of the world is only increased by the 
increase of the commodities which satisfy men’s wants, not 
of the articles which are useful, to most of us, merely as a 
medium of exchange. Double the amount of money in every- 
body’s pocket, and cui bono? We are all just as we were. 
All that commerce wants at present, is to be left alone. The 
poor invalid is just showing signs of recovery from the sick- 
ness into which she has sunk, chiefly owing to the purgings to 
which she has been subjected by economic quacks. And now 
Dr. Bimetallist would fain render her fit only for dissection 
by the injection of his infallible silver-solution. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Some time ago Mr. Hall Caine, while avowing himself largely 
in favour of one-volame fiction, deprecated the total abolition 
of the three-volume novel, on the ground that it would prove 
a serious misfortune to many writers whose work, though 





*(1.) Sheep or Goats? By Valentine Delle. 3 vols. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. —(2,) A Modern Quixote. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. 3 vols, London: 
Ha‘cbiuson and Co. (3) Her Own Folk. By Hector Malot. Translated by 
Ly Mary Lloyd. 2 vos. London: W. Heinemann.—v(4.) Dr. Endicott s 
Keperiment. By Adeline Se geant. 2 vols. London: Chat o and Windus.—— 
5.) Cuolowr-Sergeant, No. 1 Company. By Mrs. Leith adams (Mrs. RB. S. do 
Courey Lsffan} 2 vols. Lonion: Jarrcld and Suns.—1(6.) Queen of the 
Homlet. By H. L. Lester. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hal'.—-(7 ) In the 
Lion’s Mouth: the Story of Two English Children in F.ance, 1789-1793, By 
Eleanor C. Pric2, London: Mscm lan and Co. 
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entertaining and in various ways deserving, would hardly 
repay a form of publication which depends for its success on 
the private purchaser. The remark was both kind and just, 
but at present we do not think there are immediate grounds 
for Mr. Hall Caine’s apprehension. The quantitative de- 
mand of the circulating-library public increases rather than 
diminishes, and the amount of new fiction required can only 
be remuneratively provided by the retention—the partial 
retention at any rate—of the two and three volume form. 
Here, for example, among our latest batch of recent novels 
are several books, not of the commanding merit which would 
justify a large single-volume issue, but quite sufficiently able 
and interesting to meet the requirements of the reader who 
simply wants to have a couple of evenings filled with pleasant 
entertainment; and as his name is Legion he is hardly a 
person to be ignored. 

Sheep or Goats? for instance, is a good specimen of the 
circulating - library novel. We do not think that any 
one would wish to read it twice—which, of course, means 
that very few would care to purchase and preserve it—but 
it may be read once with considerable pleasure. Valentine 
Delle is a new name, and his story is apparently a first 
book, with some of the crudities of construction and style 
which mark maiden efforts, though not enough of them to 
interfere with the satisfaction of the less critically exacting 
reader. Indeed, there are respects in which Sheep or Goats ? 
compares favourably with the general run of first novels. 
The characters are numerous, and here and there the action 
is somewhat complicated (young writers always seem anxious 
to provide plenty of material), but there is no marked con- 
fusion; the writer keeps the story well in hand, and its pro- 
gress is in the main steady, regular, and easy to follow. The 
interest is mainly centred in the figure of the young man, 
Bertram St. Quentin. The influences, both of heredity 
and early training, have been against him, but his ill- 
balanced, uncontrolled nature is not devoid of generous 
instincts; and all that is best in him is appealed to by 
the lad of his own age who saves him from death by 
drowning when he is visiting for the first time the home 
of his family. The conflict between the higher and the 
lower elements in Bertram’s character is portrayed not merely 
with imaginative sympathy, but with real skill, and his final 
redemption from the tyranny of his baser self is achieved only 
in bitter repentance for an act of treachery which reveals to 
him the full extent of his own weakness. This more serious 
portion of the story may be honestly commended; and there 
isin the lighter chapters a vein of humour which, if somewhat 
thin, is quite genuine. Here, however, the inevitable crudity 
manifests itself most plainly. The last attainment of the 
humonurist is light-handedness, and as yet Valentine Delle’s 
hand is a little heavy. Mr. Worpum, the scoundrel of the 
story, is a caricature rather than a character, and his hambug 
of a daughter would be more entertaining if she were more 
like reality. Still, there is good stuff in the book, the 
description of the election-riot being specially vigorous. 

Mrs. Kent Spender is a competent writer from whom we 
expect something that is at any rate worth reading, but in 
A Modern Quixote it seems to us that she has missed her way, 
and turned into a cul-de-sac. The novel is ineffective, in the 
first place, because the writer fails utterly in her attempt to 
win our sympathy for the hero whose Quixotries she herself 
evidently regards as so beautiful and admirable. Though we 
may feel strongly attracted to a man whose practical wisdom 
is very disproportionate to his nobility of character and aim, 
such attraction is hardly possible when the disproportion is 
80 great that the beautiful unselfishness of his acts is almost 
or altogether eclipsed by their utter fatuity. And this is the 
case here. Norman Colville—to cite the most egregious 
piece of folly—marries a worthless woman, knowing that he 
has no love for her or she for him, and knowing also that he 
ardently loves another woman of a very different type, because 
in his wrong-headed way he has made himself believe that 
some of his previous acts of folly have endangered her reputa- 
tion. The belief is utterly unreasonable; the woman herself 
is solely responsible for the scandals which have assailed but 
hardly injured her; but Norman Colville is one of the moral 
monomaniacs who act on the principle that the course which 
is personally most disagreeable must for that reason represent 
the ideal of duty. As the modern Quixote manages well-nigh 
to ruin three lives by giving himself over to the domination 








of sheer “cussedness,” the story of his folly is about as 
depressing as it well could be, and it has the further disad- 
vantage of being very awkwardly told. About half of the 
second volume is devoted to extracts from a diary, which, from 
a narrative point of view, are mere padding, and which are 
utterly unlike anything ever written by an actual diarist. We 
would not be hard upon the lapse of a capable novelist; but 
there is no concealing the fact of failure. 


We hope it is still permissible to say that a novel—even a 
French novel—is none the worse as a work of art for being 
sweet, wholesome, and altogether offenceless. Of course a book 
may be all these things, and yet be worthless as literature; but 
from every possible point of view Hector Malot’s novel, His 
Own Folk, may be heartily commended, with no “but” or 
“yet” or “nevertheless” to hint at doubt or reserve. We may 
confess that we read the opening chapters—indeed, nearly the 
half of the first volume—with some feelings of apprehension. 
The records of the wanderings of the poor fatherless, mother- 
less, penniless girl in search of the unknown relatives of whose 
welcome she could feel no assurance, is, indeed, an admirable 
piece of work, instinct with that true realism which is 
imaginative as well as observant, and without a single care. 
less, ill-considered, or ineffective touch. Some of the child’s 
experiences of misery, privation, and terror are, however, so 
vividly, almost relentlessly, rendered, that we feared to find 
the whole story a harrowing affair; and we are not ashamed 
to say that we share Mr. Ruskin’s dislike for the stories whose 
authors prove their power over us only by making us acutely 
miserable. It is @ great relief to find that when Perrine 
reaches her journey’s end, she leaves the worst of her troubles 
behind her, and that the remainder of the story adds to its 
other charms, the charm of brightness. Here Hector Malot 
does for the life of a manufacturing village in Northern 
France what Mrs. Gaskell in several of her books did for the 
life of the manufacturing towns of Northern England, but 
with even greater intimacy of knowledge and more assured 
distinction of workmanship. FPerrine’s Crusoe-like adven- 
tures in her improvised woodland lodging are a very happily 
conceived invention, and the whole book has that thorough- 
ness of finish which gives such a charm to typical French 
work. 

In Dr. Endicott’s Experiment Miss Adeline Sergeant gives us 
a most ghoulish, vampyrish performance; but those who like 
this kind of thing may complain that she does not curdle 
their blood as it is effectually curdled by Edgar Poe and the 
few great masters of charnel-house literature. She has got 
together all the needful properties, and they are judiciously 
arranged upon her narrative stage, but somehow the re- 
quired creepy effect is not produced,—perhaps because Miss 
Sergeant is inexperienced in the management of the limelight 
and the coloured fire, upon which, as we know well, so much 
depends. Dr. Endicott, a severe student of the familiar melo- 
dramatic type, believes that he has discovered a cure for 
cancer, with which he experiments upon the wife of his old 
friend. The cure seems to be perfect, when the patient is 
unfortunately killed by a carriage accident; and the bereaved 
husband refuses to allow a post-mortem examination, the 
results of which would probably secure for the experimenter 
an immortality of fame. Endicott resolves to rifle the grave 
at midnight and carry away the body, and while he and his 
accomplice are engaged in this unhallowed task, the husband 
appears upon the scene. There is a scuffle, a blow, a fall, and 
in a moment Endicott becomes aware that, in addition to his 
premeditated crime, he has added the unpremeditated crime 
of murder. This is, it need not be remarked, the central 
situation, and those who care to follow the story onward 
from this point must do so in Miss Sergeant’s pages. 
Whether it is worth following or not is a matter of opinion. 
We should say not, but this is simply an expression of 
personal taste. 

We generally enjoy stories of military life, even when we 
have a shrewd suspicion that they are not very like the real 
thing; and Colour-Sergeant, No. 1 Company, is a story which 
we think will be enjoyed by most people of simple, un- 
sophisticated tastes. There is nothing in the least remark- 
able about it, but it is very bright and pleasant; and 
some pessimists may say that if brightness and pleasant- 
ness are not as yet remarkable qualities in carrent fiction, 
they very soon will be such. The attractiveness of the 
novel is increased by the fact that as the scene is laid in 
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Ireland, Mrs. Leith Adams has the opportunity—and does 
not miss it—of further enlivening her pages by not a 
few touches of characteristic Hibernian humour. There 
is gloom as well as gaiety in the book—for instance, the 
painfully realistic flogging scene with which it opens may 
be too much for some readers, as it was for the sensitive 
Ensign Green, and even those who have no sentimental 
objection to capital punishment may think that a point might 
have been strained to save the distraught Deacon from the 
scaffold—but the book in the main is the reverse of painful; 
it has been written in good spirits and is likely to produce 
them. Of course we know that in fiction when a young woman 
who is technically a “ young lady” gives her heart to a non- 
commissioned officer it is absolutely certain that he on his side 
will prove to be techaically a “ gentleman; ” and though Mrs. 
Leith Adams might have shown more courage if she had 
broken away from this convention, it is a very harmless one. 
Surgeon Musters, Green, and “ Chubby” are very entertaining 
company; and the novel which they adorn is in its bright, 
simple way very readable. 


The same praise may be honestly awarded to Mr. Lester’s 
Queen of the Hamlet, a vivacious and clever little rural comedy. 
It is the kind of thing which, if made adaptable for stage 
presentation, would be described as character-drama. The 
mere narrative interest is slight; that is, it has just sufficient 
substance to hold the novel together, and the strength of the 
book lies in a group of humorously conceived and carefully 
executed portraits, and in the situations which arise naturally 
from the grouping. The “queen” of the title is a wealthy, 
narrow-minded, domineering old maid, who owns the village 
of Mallow, and rules it from the manor-house with a rod of 
iron. Some of her subjects are wholly submissive; some, like 
the vicar and the grocer, are outwardly loyal but inwardly 
rebellious; and one daring new-comer, a mysterious musical 
genius who avows the most shameless Radical opinions, 
raises at once the standard of revolt. This small but well- 
mixed circle receives an addition in the person of a certain 
Professor Bannerstaff, whom the vicar believes to be a dis- 
tinguished savant, but who is really a distinguished humbug. 
This worthy visits Mallow ostensibly for the purpose of 
exhibiting to its inhabitants the beautifal harmony between 
science and revelation, but really to prey upon the purse 
and larder of his simple-minded entertainer; and the story of 
his final rout in the campaign organised by Miss Fanny Strutt, 
with the vicar as nominal commander-in-chief, is very amusing. 
Indeed, Queen of the Hamlet is from first to last of light enter- 
taining reading all compact. 


Two orphan children, a sister and a brother; an avaricious 
scoundrel of a guardian uncle; a couple of accomplices and 
cat’s-paws,—here surely are all the materials for a modern 
variant of the familiar nursery-tale of The Babes in the Wood. 
And, as a matter of fact, In the Lion’s Mouth is, in many 
respects, just such a story as Miss Thackeray might have told 
had she chosen the popular but rather unduly sad legend as 
the motive for one of those pleasant fancies in which the old 
tales were made to do new duty in newforms. Betty and 
Constantine Maynard are not handed over by their villainous 
uncle Julius to a pair of assassins; he simply commits them 
to the charge of some not over reputable acquaintances 
in the French village of Mercy-le-Roy; and here, though 
they are treated with no tenderness, they meet with 
nothing in the way of positive craelty. Their expatria- 
tion is, however, unluckily timed, for the air is vibrating with 
the first rumbles of the great revolutionary tempest. When 
it breaks, gratitude and affection conspire together, and com- 
pel the two young aliens to throw in their lot with the local 
aristocrats, the Comte and Comtesse Mercy, who have been 
unfailingly kind to them; and from the page in which Betty 
and Con join their friends in an attempt at flight, the story 
moves onward rapidly through scenes of peril and adventure, 
each with its sudden alternation of inspiring hope and 
sickening terror. Brother and sister are separated. He 
finds his way to the headquarters of the Vendéan General, 
she is captured with her friends, and is awaiting death when 
Con arrives with the Vendéan forces, and both are able to 
make their way back to England and to prosperity. Miss 
Price’s stories are, for the most part, quiet affairs, but Jn the 
Lion’s Mouth proves how effectively she can render stirring 
action. It is a new venture, and a very successfal one. 











MR. GEORGE COTTERELL’S POEMS.* 


A FEw of these poems have already appeared in this journal, 
and may be remembered by some of our readers, but the 
volume has been supplemented by others which consist 
chiefly of the retelling of old stories and myths in language 
that is always harmonious and smooth, if at times a little 
tame and commonplace; but Mr. Cotterell, we are glad to 
find, avoids the danger into which so many writers now fall, 
of mistaking grotesqueness and exaggeration for strength 
and originality. In his own stories, or what we take to be 
his own, he is not so successful. There is apt to be a 
touch of sentimentality about them, and the slightness of 
the theme hardly justifies their length. This is particularly 
the case with the last story in the book, called ‘ Violets,” 
where the subject, and especially the prayer, have a tendency 
to jar upon us. In “A Remonstrance” Mr. Cotterell pro- 
tests against the notion that the world is old and that beauty 
is withered and dead, and points out that the poet who loves 
nature and wins her music into his verse will not sing in vain, 
and continues :— 
“ Build thy watch-tower broad and high, 
Watch the days as they go by, 
Seize them singly as they fly: 
Look along from west to east, 
See the morrows ere they dawn, 
Sing of greatness to be born 
When the ages have increased : 
Poet-seér, prophet-poet, 
What thou seést, what thou hearest 
Of the world to which thou ’rt nearest, 
Tell thou us, who long to know it; 
And though few there be that heed 
While thou droppest in the seed, 
When comes up the golden grain 
Thou shalt not have sung in vain.” 
If Mr. Cotterell cannot be called a prophet-poet or seer of 
any greatness, he certainly has not sung in vain. His tender 
poems on children, whether sorrowing with resigned and 
hopeful faith over their loss, or rejoicing in their young life 
and beauty, that are scattered through this volume, will 
appeal to many hearts suffering from the same sorrows, or 
made glad by the same joys as he therein records. It is, 
however, when he is most closely in touch with Nature that 
Mr. Cotterell is at his best. In the poem, “On a Cliff,” for 
instance, which begins thus— 
“ Foam, white foam of the curling waves, 
Creamy spray from the crags and caves, 
Coil and crescent and surging leap, 
Ripples that break where the waters sleep, 
Tremulous voices, deep and low, 
In the everlasting ebb and flow, 
Clamorous voices, deeper than all, 
Where the long waves break with a sudden fall— 
Infinite movement, infinite glee, 
O mighty and matchless, the sea! the sea!” 
—he has admirably caught the vigour and buoyancy of a 
breezy day on the sea-shore (we almost feel as if the salt 
wind were blowing in our faces), and at the same time those 
vagrant thoughts that seem to come and go with no will of 
our own when gazing idly at the sea, and watching half- 
unconsciously its various sights,—the white sails that pass 
by, the children playing on its shore, tlie shells and weeds 
it brings to our feet. The lines, entitled “ Crocuses,” are very 
charming, and will be echoed by many who are now beginning 
to watch eagerly for their promise of the coming spring. As 
this poem has already appeared in these columns, we will not 
give them, but will quote instead Mr. Cotterell’s second sonnet 
on Loch Katrine :— 
“Wearing thy poet’s praises as a crown 
Thy beauty crowns him with its own excess, 
And if he gave thee glory, thou no less 
Hast given him profusely of thine own; 
Thy fame and his, inseparably grown, 
And thine and Ellen’s loveliness, express 
One immortality, one loveliness, 
Whereof we see the sum in thee alone. 
Loch of the lovely isle and silver strand, 
In whose bright waves new beauty ever breaks, 
In whose deep heart, where cloud and sky expand, 
Perpetual joy, perpetual music wakes, 
Fairer than all thy sisters in the land, 
Thou art thyself the Lady of the Lakes! ” 
Mr. Cotterell has also written several poems on subjects of 
national interest, which are characterised by a high and 
grave sense of patriotism. 





* Poems; Old and New. 


By George Cotterell. London: David Nutt. 
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Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves. By Donald McDonald. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We can hardly believe that Mr. Donald 
McDonald intended to be funny in the historical introduction he 
has appended to his “ Flora Adorata,” but he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in being so. He evidently thinks that perfume has an 
elevating effect on the natural depravity of man even when in- 
haled in almost imperceptible quantities. Speaking of the common 
China or montbly rose, which is generally considered almost scent- 
less, he says :—“‘ It can easily be imagined how great an influence 
for good its sweetness must have upon those who daily inhale its 
odours,” and on the next page we find that Milton is credited with 
compiling his account of the Garden of Eden from contemporary 
records, After quoting the description of Eve’s nuptial bower, 
Mr. McDonald goes on, “ After the Fall of man we have little 
record of the use of scented flowers for several centuries,” and he 
comes down with one bound to the hanging gardens of Babylon 
and what he calls the “tasty ” floral adornments of that period. 
He gives an alphabetical list of plants which he places under the 
heading “ Sweet-smelling,” but we prefer the division made by Lin- 
neeus under the three heads of aromatic, fragrant, and ambrosial; 
few people would class peppermint, tansy, and rue, or Tagetes and 
French marigolds with vivlets and lilies of the valley, and we 
wonder much where we should enter “cides odoratum, pomatum 
scented,” and “ Xylophylla Elongata” with its pale-green flowers 
which diffuse “a smell like that of seedcake.” Besides Mr. 
McDonald’s patience in hunting up every leafy or blossoming 
plant and tree that can in the remotest sense be cal'ed “ sweet- 
scented,” he has also collected a variety of poetical lore on the 
subject, concluding with a stanza addressed to “ White Blossoms,” 
in which occurs this superlative line, ‘‘ Ye are charmingly calm, 
while breathing out balm.” 

The Clergy List, with which is incorporated the Church Guide and 
Ecclesiastical Directory, 1895, in England, Wales, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Colonies, including the various Chaplains of Army, 
Navy, and Foreign Places. (Kelly and Co.)—In this number of 
The Clergy List a large number of alterations have been made 
with the view of giving “the actual value of every benefice.” We 
need hardly say more than this to show that this valuable book 
of reference has been greatly improved in practical usefulness 
since its last issue. 

Drawing for Reproduction. By C. G. Harper. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Harper most certainly knows what he is writing about, 
and, so we suppose, must be allowed to be positive in his argu- 
ments and occasionally contemptuous to the point of rudeness. 
But indeed he has plenty to say that is good teaching ; he says 
it incisively and clearly, and he has illustrated his remarks and 
comparisons between different processes with some admirable 
reproductions. Those who draw for pleasure will glean many 
helpful and practical hints from Mr. Harper, who is not at all 
secretive; and those who draw for profit will be thankful for 
some valuable advice by one who seems to have brought out the 
comparative values of various processes with much care and 
skill. Everybody interested in drawing with chalk, pen, pencil, 
or charcoal should read Drawing for Reproduction. 

The Watter’s Mou. By Bram Stoker. (A. Constable and Co.)— 
Mr. Bram Stoker appears to have a very catholic taste so far as 
the selection of scenes for his stories is concerned. If we 
remember aright, Ireland gave him the scenery for a novel of 
mystery and exciting adventure. Here Scotland and the wild 
Buchan coast in Aberdeenshire supply him with the material for a 
story of storm and smuggling, and of the eternal struggle between 
love and duty. The word “smuggling” suggests that the time 
of The Watter’s Mou is considerably anterior to the present day. 
The abundant descriptions of the wild scenery in the vicinity of 
Peterhead, and the wild waves that dash upon a dangerous coast, 
suggest the possibility of Mr. Stoker’s having studied both upon 
the spot, and having made a background for them in a quite 
imaginary tragedy. His descriptions, taken altogether, are 
better than his story, which, although good enough in its way, is 
slightly conventional. The villain of the piece, the “merchant” 
Mendoza, who is the true inspirer and capitalist of the smuggling 
which is carried on at ‘The Watter’s Mou’ and elsewhere, is 
rather conventional, being “an elderly man with a bald head, a 
ragged grey beard, a hooked nose, and an evil smile.” At the 
same time, it is only fair to say that Mr. Bram Stoker has made 
no pretence of writing an elaborate novel. He has tried to write 
an idyll that closes in tragedy, and he has succeeded admirably. 

Sierra Leone After a Hundred Years. By the Right Rev. E. G. 
Ingham, D.D. (Seeley.)—Dr. Ingham tells here a highly in- 
teresting story of the place of which he has charge as Bishop. 
Sierra Leone was selected in the year 1787 as the place whither 





African slaves, whom Lord Mansfield’s famous judgment declared 
to be free in virtue of their having touched English ground, were 
to be seut. The experiment did not promise well at first. Four 
hundred left England ; eighty-four died on the voyage, and nearly 
a hundred perished in the first rainy season. Not long after, a 
fresh party came from Nova Scotia. Disasters continued to 
occur. But the undertaking was still supported, and, mainly 
by the energy of Governor Clarkson, attained a certain measure 
of success. The early days of the settlement are graphically 
described in Clarkson’s Diary, covering a period of about 
eighteen months (March, 1792—September, 1793). Extracts from 
this document occupy naturally a considerable part of the 
volume. They are supplemented by “Gleanings from the Com- 
pany’s Reports and other Records” (the “Company,” it may 
be explained, is the “Sierra Leone Company,” an association con- 
nected with the great abolitionist effort). These ‘‘gleanings ” 
extend over a period of ten years. Among other matters is the 
account of the visit of the French to Freetown in 1794. A more 
deplorable story of brutal mischief it would be difficult to find. 
The colony had offered no provocation, and made no resistance; 
but everything that could be found was destroyed. The total 
loss was estimated at £51,000. French partialities for slavery, 
and the savage spirit of mischief which is the worst side of their 
character, were the motives. The present condition of the 
colony is described in a kindly but candid way. The Bishop 
knows the faults of his flock, and does not conceal them; but he 
does not “ despair of the Republic.” Sierra Leoue has been tke 
scene of much noble effort, and, we should hope, of some fruitful 
work. Of eighty-three clergymen sent out by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society between 1804 and 1841, twenty-three died within 
twelve months of their arrival in the colony, and thirteen withi 
six months. 

Book of Dress. By Mrs. Douglas. (Henry and Co.)—We shall 
briefly commend this volume—one of the series entitled “‘ Tho 
Victoria Library for Gentlewomen”—to our readers. Mrs. 
Douglas would follow the golden mean between the “ hygienic 
faddist,” to use her own phrase, and the slave of fashion. As to 
material, she is an adherent of Jaeger. “Dress in Town,” “ Dress 
in Country,” are among her subjects, and what she says will be 
found worth reading and considering. 

Campaigns of Curiosity. By Elizabeth L. Banks. (Cassell.)— 
The chapters in this most readable book have appeared as separa*e 
articles, but it would have been a serious loss to the public if they 
had not been collected together. The “In Cap and Apron” series 
should really be read by everybody. Miss Banks, be it remem- 
bered, went into service, and places therefore the hardships and 
amenities of domestic service in a light which no housekeeper 
could fail to find interesting and instructive. The keynote of 
the matter was of course “ consideration ;” where this was shown 
by the lady of the house, burdens were easier. It is remarkable 
that in the house where Miss Banks found the almost ideal 
mistress, she also found the ungrateful, wasteful, and dishonest 
servants. ‘Consideration therefore, and discipline, should be 
the watchword of the housekeeper.” The experiences in laundry 
work, and as a flower-seller, are only second in intere:t 
to those in “In Cap and Apron.” She also tried a crossing, 
but her attire was too interesting. In these chapters the 
meanness of the average public is brought home to us, but of 
course there is another side to the question. When our American 
lady posed as an heiress seeking social advancement, she received 
answers to her advertisements that betrayed the great vice of 
social position in England. She also roused a hornet’s nest; and 
no wonder. She did not find young women of fair education 
inclined to enter domestic service; indeed, their abhorrence of it 
was unconquerable. Eighteenpence a day and stitch all day, 
was preferable. Yet, if they could find the right mistresses, life 
as a domestic servant would not be so oppressive. Miss Banks is 
capital reading, and we hope those who have not read her articles 
will lose no time in studying with her one of the social problems 
of the day. 

It will be sufficient to say of Bill Nye’s History of the United 
States (Chatto and Windus) that it is likely to be enjoyed by 
readers who find a pleasure in Comic Histories of England, and 
the like. 
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SALE 
THIS DAY 


and following days. 


SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY SOLED 
and SURPLUS STOCKS 
| Alt greatly reduced prices in all Departments, 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORK BOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood, 
(Registered Designs.) 

Tho faults of Revolving Bookcases, &c., have 
hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2) 
an ungainly appearance. BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 
now exhibiting, — the action being absolute’y 
smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 

ful and well proportioned. 
Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Prive-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, ™4x938 s™P=" 


REVOLVING 


FURNITURE 





The TIMES, Dec. 25th, 1894, ask:, in a Leader on “Our Da [ERS” :— 

“ What will the little stock of accamulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequ:r, yie'd his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


Tue QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also prov:des for Death Duties, Ohildren’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract, 
Tho eafe-keeping snd repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantes 
unsurpassed by that of any tinanc’al institution in the world, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ... ... 
App'y for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


eee eee ~=£38,000,000, 





ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 
are freqnently caused by some pecal'arity of the 
Vi-ion, which can at once be overcome by the usa 
of proper glasses. 
EY E- Ser 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R M.S., &c. 
(now in its S:xteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STRAIN. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


é' All Wa ches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manafac- 
cation to 
and CO., 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 
E. DENT 
(FIRE). 63 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
Sum Insured in 18D3 0. we ce cee cee coe cee £395,854,440. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Iostraction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Ovlonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col, Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships Diplomas, 


&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Ovllege, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
tics. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in APRIL, 











ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses Well-known 

professors in atteudance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATE3. The day appointed for 
receiving works by Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 6th, and the day of 
Election FRIDAY, February 8th, 5 PALL MALL EAST.—ALFRED D. 
FRIPP, R.W5S., Secretary. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
February 2nd, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission 1s, Catalogue 
6d.—ALFRKD D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


JAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park StTatTion.— 

THE LATEST AND GREATEST NOVELTY—REAL ICK SKATING 
UNDER COVER in all weathers, breakages and immersions impossible. 9.30 
to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6:0, 53.; 8 to 11.30, 3s, The most fashionable resort in London, 
—-NIAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Station. 





INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 

TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORER’'S COURSE, Mr. G. SYNGE, 
F,G.8., will give Laboratory Instraction inthis Sabject.—For particulars, apply 
by letter to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensington, 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, January 27th, at 11.15: 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
“The Modern Rivalry of Duty, Humanity, and Christ.” 











4 NGAGEMENT DESIRED as RESIDENT GOVER- 
“J NESS, England or Abroad. Masic, French, German, &. Salary £30, 
References permitted to Mrs. A. W. Verrall, Miss Moterly, F. Merrifield, Esq., 
and others.—Address, “‘ B, M. M.,” 24 Vernon Terrace, Brighton, 





Terms of Subscription, 
a 


Yearly. 





Half Quarterly, 


Including 14 to any part of the United yearly. 
Kngien oe " a et 08 Cie GiccO Ss 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 





D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, K.C. 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &0.. se ve nce cee ee RID Scere 1S $1.0 7 8 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus, &c., from Resident Director, at College; or from London Office, 
6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Rngineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department,—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





jig QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A ie School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistrers, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric, and Camb. Local Exams., but the course is 
careful y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-situated. Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the honse. 

Inclusive _ 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—address, PIXHOLMK, 
DORKING, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, bave a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. tp 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OCHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 

in £20) APRIL.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 

elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


AN: 0-8. 0.0.8.8 28-0 22-0: ©: Gh; 
OCOLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schools and Universities, 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acras of land. Gymnasium, Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.OARR. The 

School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Danton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. Scheol Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to C. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees, 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60). Day Boys, 21 guineas.—Rev. T. F. 
HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHHLMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica. 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


























DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgival Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBUKGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKH, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 


OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Oomfortable House 

close to College. South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received, 

— Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Oumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





ETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDATION— 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNORS of FETTES 
TRUST will proceed in the Month of MARCH to SELECT from the APPLI- 
CANTS a OERTAIN NUMBER of BOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for 
ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. The Number of Vacancies to be filled up 
will probably be about Ten, but may be more or less, according to the number 
of Foundationers leaving at the end of the Summer Term, The Examination 
will take place in the month of July. The Candidates elected will be admitted 
to the College in September next. Oandidates must be children of parents who 
are, from innocent misfortunes — their own lives, unable to give Suitable 
Education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for 
that purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 ease of age complete upon 
July 15th next.—Application must be made before February L5th, to Mr. A. R. C. 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply Forms of Application, &c. 


ARLYLE’S HOUSE (Chelsea) PURCHASE FUND. 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL. 

The COMMITTEE ask for support and co-operation in raising the necessary 
sum forthe purchase of No. 5 CHEYNE ROW, where the Oarlyles lived from 
1834 till their deaths, aud with which the history of their lives is so intimately 
associated. The price is £1,750, and a further sam will be required for the 
necessary repairs, and to provide a small Maintenance Fund. It is p:oposed to 
open the House to visitors, aud to place in it acollection of memoriais, An 
early response is requested as the option of purchase given will shortly expire, 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. B. F. STEVENS, 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.0.; to COUTTS BANK, 59 Strand, W.C.; or to 

LESLIE S!EPHEN, Chairman, 
22 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 
REGINALD BLUNT, 
The Rectory, Ohelsea, aw. Hon, 
A, O. MILLER, Secs, 
61 Cecil Street, Manchester. ) 
Supporters willing to co-operate are begged to communicate with the Secretaries, 











ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES 
(SERIES METHOD), HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 





French, Victor Bétis (Conférencier & l'Ecole de Pedagogie, Paris); German, 
Paul Drabig (Berlin University); Greek (Ancient and Modern), Christos 
Bougatsos (Athens University); Russian, Dr. A. Markoff (St. Petersburg 
University) ; Italian, V. D’Ortango (Turin); Spanish, Ed. Tolraé y Fornes 
(‘' Professor Normal,” Barcelona University), and qualified assistants. Oity 
Branch: 79} Gracechurch Buildings, E.C,, and affiliated branches at Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Dublin, and other towns. LANGUAGE CLASSES are given (ora'ly 
and grammatically) upon the principle of utilising the mental visualisation cf 
scenes in sequence, instead of book translation. New classes in FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and GREEK (Ancient and Modern). Specimen lessons can be 
attended free, tickets on application. French daily, 10.30 a.m., 4,15, 6.15, 7.15 p.m. 
German, 11-1, 4-6, 7-9 p.m. Greek (Ancient), Monday and Thursday, 11-1; 
Tuesday and Friday, 5-7, 7-9 p.m. Pamphlet post-free, six stamps. For further 
particulars apply to the Secretary.—Principals: H, SWAN and V. BETIS, 


PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1693) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


Town Members £3 33, per annum, Country Members £1 1s. per annum, 
Suitable Candidates are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the above address, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House iu London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from 'T'wo Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Montily Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON AROADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs, DAMRELL 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; Tua 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 108. é6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each, Fora Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

9. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4, Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in everv land a necessity 


Fina.ty, 
A nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Iiiustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TW» PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Borenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s, 14d.; fabelled 
“* JAMES EPPS & OO., Ltd., Homaopathic Chemists, 





NEW SERIES. No. 69, ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY, 
ConTENTS.—FEBRUARY, 1895, 

H. B, Marriott Watson. The Quandary of the Bishop. 
KaTHARINE TYNAN, The Gardener, 
Davip Hannay. The Teaching of Naval History. 


Oo. F. Keary. India: Impressions. 
Marcet Scuwos, R. L. 8. 
**OuTIs,” The Great Democratic Joke. 
E. H. Pearce. Christ’s Hospital. 


Joun O'NEILL, 
H. B. Dongrn. 
ALICE MEYNELL, Christina Rossetti. 
H. G. WELts. The Time Machine, 
London: Witt1AmM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
F vo old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
jozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


The Last Conquest of Ohina, 
The New Cure, 








** This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained,” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 





London,” 


BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


IAN HACLAREN’S NEW STORY. 
WOMAN AT HOME 


For FEBRUARY, Now Ready, price 6d. 

1, AFTERWARDS. By Ian Mactaren, A Story. 
Fully Illustrated by the Author of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.”’ 

2. A FIRST MEETING with Mr. GLADSTONE. 
By Lascetot Strona. Illustrated with Por- 
traits and Interiors, 

38. THIS SIDE—AND THAT. By Annie S. Swan. 
A Complete Story, with many Illustrations. 

4. ADVENTURE of the LITTLE LAY: FIGURE. 
By L. T. Meape, Author of “Stories from the 
Diary of a Doctor.” 

5. The CZARINA of RUSSIA. A specially in- 
terestiug article. By Martz ADELAIDE BELLOC. 
With many Portraits. 

6. LADIES of BIRMINGHAM. By Saran A, 
Tooter. (Second Paper.) With Photographs. 


And many other attractive articles, 
__ 
THE 


WOMAN AT HOME. 


The Best Women’s Magazine, 6d, Monthly, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
THE LAST 
ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
AND HIS COMPANIONS: 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By FRANOIS AIDAN GASQUET, DD., 0.S.B.,, 


Author of “ The Great Pestilence (A D, 1342 49), 
commonly known as the Black Death.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 140. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY, containing “ Tor Sowers,” 
by Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 4-6; *‘ Brrps 
in Winter;” “ Breineaine Down THE House; 
“Tae Oxrp Criticism;” ‘* MISUNDERSTAND- 
incs;” “IN THE TRACK OF THE WANDERING 
Jew;” “CHARACTER Note: THE PrasantT;” 
“A History or Hanps;” and “A FaTaL 
Reservation,” by R. O. Prowse, Book III, 
Chaps, 14-16, Book IV. 
London: 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R A.—A large 
Copyright Etching (engraved surface 21 in. by 
16in.), of Sir F. Leighton’s “ Hit,” is given 
away to every Purchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For particulars see 
Prospectus, or January and February numbers, 
Monthly, price 1s, 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, or direct to the publishers, J. 8 
VIRTUE and OO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E,C. 





Just Published, demy 8vo, One Shilling. 


SOCIALISM. 


By Lord NORTON. 
Author of “ High and Low Church.” 


London: RIVINGTON, PEROIVAL, and C0O., 





King Street, Covent Garden. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 





TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Oode, Uwnicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents. 


Acale of Charges for Advertisements, 













——_>————_ 
Outsips Pagan, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Pago £10 10 0] Narrow Column .uscecersree £310 0 
Half-Page ....scrcssssereeeee 5 5 O| Half-Column....c . 115 06 
Quarter-Page sessssoosereree 212 6] Quarter-Column .. « O17 6 
, CoMPANIES. 
Outside PAE serersesseerereee £14 14 O| Inside Page sessserecsssssssesseeres £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 58.; and ls, a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; net, 








by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., LIONEL SMYTHE, O. J. WATSON, 
F. G@. COTMAN, and others. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND MEZZOTINTS 


by FRANK SHORT, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A,, O. J. WATSON, 
A. H. HAIG, WILFRID BALL, and others. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


peeeereres ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... «+ see ere ~— 20,000,000 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 10), on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and O0,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEWEST BOOKS. 





With Portraits, 8vo, 183. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of 


Ely, and subsequently of Winchester: a Memoir. By the Very Rev. George WiLuiam Kitcnin, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. [Neat weck, 





8vo, 10s. 64. 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its De- 


velopment iu various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EveLyn CeciL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
[Neat week. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SACULARE, Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W.E.Guiapstonr, M.P. [Neat week. 


2 vols. 8vo, 323. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S.: the 


Life and Correspondence, derived from hitherto unpublished documents. By Joun Martingav. With 
Portr»its. Il'ustrations, and Maps. 


“ Upright and fearless, a firm believer in the Imperial Mission of Great Britain, he he'd fast with no less 
tenacity to the fundamental faith that our greatness must rest upon a foundation of scrupulous honour, and 
of regard for the happiness of the subject racez,’”’—Standard, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS _ IN_ INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. 
By ANNE C. WILSON, 


Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” “ Forty Scenes from English History,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Oatalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infaxta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| JOSEPH GILLOT?’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONOENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 


GOLD MEDAL 





TARTLING Rumonrs of War are in 
theair. The statesman watches the course of 
events with manifest anxiety. A word from him may 
| precipitate matters and hurl the nations into deadly 

D UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH | combat. He must keep his nerve—all depends on 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | t!.at. Once let his nerve fail bim and he knows full 








fersion in preference to French genes They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 





in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Linited, Royal frish Distilleries, Belfast; or at | 
their London Offices 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.0, 





we.l some terrible mistake will be made, some hasty 
word spoken, «nd then indeed all will be lost. There 
are times in our daily hfe when every man finds 
himself similarly placed, Everything depends upon 
nerve. Let him be prepared for such times, and by 
the use of Holloway’s Pills keep his head c’ear, his 
blood pure, and his frame invigorated, 








CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


In Two Volumes demy 8vo, price 32g, 


The Life and 
Adventures of 


George 
Augustus 
Sala. 


Written by HIMSELF. 


The TrimEs says :— 

“A very interesting and entertaining book, 
wsieaiee The volumes are in their own way read- 
able and attractive from beginning to end.” 

The Datty TELEGRAPH says :— 

“ He has fulfilled his purpose with inimit- 
able skill, admirable tact, and exempliry 
completeness...... There are hundreds of 
stories, no less amusing than those above 
quoted, in the $00 pages of Mr. Sala’s 
entertaining and instructive biography.” 

The Daity News says :— 

“Tn these later pages Mr. Sala is found 
now following the fortunes of Garibaldi in 
his perilous enterprises; now experiencing 
the vicissitudes of fortune at the gaminz- 
tables in Cassel; now witnessing droll inci- 
dents at the theatre in Oran ; now recording 
as an eye-witness historical scenes in the 
story of the liberation of Venice ; now nar- 
rowly escaping being shot for a spy in Paris 
in the stormy days of the downfall of the 
Second Empire; now lecturing before the 
King of the Sandwich Islands, besides num- 
berless other positions, of which these must 
serve as samples; but wherever he may be, 
and whatever he may be doing, the reader 
of these volumes will find him a delightful 
companion, with a range of experience and 
a knowledge of life such as few men can 
boast of, and a style which is his own.” 





Now ready, 21s, 


THE STORY OF THE SUN. 


By Sir Ronert 8. Batt, LL.D, With Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 12s, 6a. 


THE STORY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


By Sir Ropert 8, Batt, LL.D. With Colcured 
Plates and Wood Fngravings, 








TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND, és. 


STAR-LAND. 


By Sir Rozert 8. Batt, F.R.S, Iilustrated. 


Just published, 10s, 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC CURRENT, 
EHOW PRODUCED AND 
HOW USED. 
By Prof. R Muttinevx WatMsLeEy, D.Sc.Lond., 
¥.R.S.E., &. With Numerous Illustrations. 








Now ready, 2ls, 


THE DAWN OF 
ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, 0.B. Illustrated. 





Now ready, 31s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF OUR 
PLANET. 


By Prof. T.G. Bonney, D.Sc. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps, and Illustrations. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Liwited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 18985. 





A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM af the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. Macizar, D.D. 1s. 6 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. With 
Introduction and Notes, By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Notes by T. E. 


Page, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE —TWELFTH NIGHT. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By K. Deiauton. 1s, 94 
SCOTT.—_MARMION. By F.T. Passaare Is. 
SCOTT.—_MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 


MICHAEL MacMILLan, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 
MOLIERE —LE MISANTHROPE. 

and Notes. By G. E. Fasnacut. ls, 
SOUVESTRE. —LE SERF. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By H. EB, Bertuon, B.A. [Ready in February. 
SOUVESTRE.—LE CHEVRIER de LORRAINE. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. E, Brertuon, B.A. 
[Ready in February. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Nau, M.A, Ils. 6d 

EURIPIDES. — J PHIGEN IA in AULIS. Edited by E. 
B. Enauanp, Litt.D. 7s. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. The Story of Achilles (containing Book 
XXIII.). By the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Water Lear, Litt.D. 53, 


THUCYDIDES. —Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, 
3s, 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. spooks VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 3:2, 6 


MACMILLAN’ 3. ‘LATIN COURSE. First Year. By 
A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s school. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND PART. By A.M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A, 1s. 6d.—KEY, for Teachers only, 4s, 60. 
net. SECOND PART, By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E, P. Pantin, M.A. 23s. 
KEY, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Gonion RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR — ACCIDENCE. 
By the Rev. W. Gunton RuruHerrorp, M.A., LL.D 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR—SYNTAX. By the 
Rev. W. Guyion RuTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D, 
ACCIDENCE and SYNTAX. In 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
By H. G. UNDERHILL, M.A, 
SECOND GREEX EXERCISE BOOK. By W. A. 
Hearp, M.A., Head-Master of Fettes College. 2s, 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYN- 
TAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 23. 6d. 


NEPOS. — SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
GREEK and ROMAN HISTORY. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exerci e3. 
By G. S. Farnett, M.A. 1s, 64. (Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, 
Miltiades, ard Themictocles.) 


VIRGIL.—ZNEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By §.G. Owen, M.A. 1s, 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 


Notes and Vocabulary. By CLement Bryans, M.A, Is. 6d, 
CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. | Book V. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By O. Cotsecx, M.A. ls. 6 


HORACE. ene EPISTLES,. Edited ty Professor A. S. 
Wiking, Litt.D. 5s, 


With Introduction 


LIVY.—Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes! Edition. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. E, Metuuisu, M.A. ls. 6d 


CICERO -—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A, 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. STORIES and 
LEGENDS. A First Greek Reader. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises. By F. H. Couson, M.A. 3s, 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. 
Morris, LL.D. 1s. 


EXERCISES on DR MORRIS’S PRIMER of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. WETHERELL, New Edition, 1894. 1s, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By Rev. R. 

Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowery, M.A. Is, 


A METHOD of ENGLISH for SECONDARY 
SOHOOLS. By James Gow, Litt.D., Head-Master of the High School, 


Nettingham. 2s. 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Zz |g aaa ANALYSIS and SYNTHESIS. By P. Goren, 2s.—KEY, 
s, ne 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. 


Bucxirry. ls, 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A. B. Bucxtry. 3s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Epitu Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. 
Tour. 1s, 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. 
Gerxre, F.R.S, 1s, 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, 
M.A. New Edition, 1894. Globe Svo, 43. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. ByH.S 
Hatt, M.A, end F. H. Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military S:de 
Clifton College. Books I. and a 1s. 6d. Books I. tolII.,2°.6d. Books ul. 


and [V., 2s. Books III.-VI., 3. Books L-VI, and XI., 7 6d. KEY, for 
Teachers only, 8s, 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and 
S R. Knicut, B.A. 2s.; with Avswers, 2s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H.S. Hatt, M.A, and 
s. oa B.A. 3s, 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 6d,—KEY, for Teachers 
only, os. Od, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, By Cuartes Smiru, M.A., 
omg AS of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 43, 6d.—KEY, for Teachers 
only, 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far as the 
——e By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A, 23, 6d.—KEY, for Teachers 
Ys 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A. Sixth Edition. 4s, 6d.—KEY, for ‘leachers only, 8s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By H. S. Hau, 
M.A., and 8, R. Knieut, B.A. 4s, 61 
By Rev. J. B. Lock. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 
M.A. Part I. Mechanics of Solids, 23, $d. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By 
Sir H. Roscoe, F.R.S., assisted by Joser# Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria). 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY. By Sir;A. Geixiz, LL.D, F.R.S. Illustrated, Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Micuact Foster, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D, F.R.S., and L. KE. SHorn, M.A., M.D, 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and DEMO- 
GRAPHY. By Epwarp F. WititoveHsy, M.B. Lond, 43. 6d. 
PRIMER of HYGIENE. By Ernest S. Reynoups, M.D. 





Lond, With 50 Illustrations, ls, 





UNIVERSITY OF 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1895. 
CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Book VII, With Notes 
and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLPoue, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. By H. S. 
Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Strvens, M.A, BooksI. tolV. 3s. KEY, 6s, 6d. 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. —Part I. Mechanics of 
Solids, By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 2s, 6 
LESSONS in EL -MENTARY CHEMISTRY (IN- 
ORGANIC and ORGANIC). By Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMISTRY 
(INORGANIC). By Professor Ina REMSEN. 6s. 6d. 
LESSONS in HEAT and LIGHT for MATRICULA- 
TION STUDENTS. By D.E. Jonzs, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By Professor S. P. Toompson, F.RS. 4s. 6d 
By D. 


LESSONS in HLEMENTARY BOTANY. 
Ouiver, F.R.S, 43, 6d. 
MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1896. 
OVID. TR ROIDUM EPISTULZ XIII. Edited by 


E. 8. Suucgesurcu, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book VII. 
and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. NaL1, M.A. 


With Notes 


[In preparation, 


INTERMEDIATE, 1895. 
LIVY.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Srrpuen- 
son, M.A. 3s, 6d, 
HORACE. — SATIRES. 
Pater, M.A. 53. 


MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Professor 


D. Masson, 3s. 6d, 


Edited by Professor ARTHUR 


LONDON, 1895-96. 


DEY DEN.— ESSAYS. Selected and Edited by C. D. Yonaz. 
BUTLER —HUDIBRAS. Part I. Edited by A. Mines 
A. 3s. 6d, 


POPE.—POETICAL WORKS, including the ESSAY 
ca Edited, with Notes and Inti:oductory Memoir, by A. W. Warp, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1630- 


1780), By Epmunp Gosse, M.A. 7s. 6 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. Green, M.A, With Analysis. Part IV. (1660-1873), 3s. 


B.A., 1895. 
CICERO. FRO] ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. 


Donkin, M.A 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. 


Harpy, M.A. 5s. (Containing Satires J., IlI., IV.) Translated by A. 

LEEPER, M.A. 33. 6d. 
ZESCHYLUS —EUMENIDES. 

Drake, M.A. 5:. 
GRAY.—POEMS. With 


BrapsuHaw, LL.D. 1s. 91, 


GOLDSMITH.— -ESSAYS. Edited by Professor C. D. 
ONGE. 2s, 6d. 


BOSWELL.—LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited by M. Morris. 
2, 6d. 


With Translation by B. 


Introduction and Notes by J. 





COWPER.—LETTERS. Edited by Rev. W. Bennam. 
2s, 6d. net. 

BEAUMARCHAIS—LE BARBIER de SEVILLE. 

! Edited by L. P. Brovet, B.A. 3s, 6d, 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


London, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST, 


NOW READY. 


COREA, OR CHO-SEN, 
The Land of the Morning Calm. 


By A. Henry Savace-Lanpor. With 33 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Portrait, Demy 8vo, 18s, 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Essays on Victorian Writers, By Grorce Sarnrssury. Crown 8yvo, buckram, 
gilt top, 73. 6d. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By Cuar.eEs DE Garmo, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* The New Volume of “ The Great Educators.” 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, & OBSERVANCES. 


Their Origin and Signification, By LzeoroLp Wagner, Orown 8v0, 63, 


ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


By CuartEs Lowe, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Prince Bismarck: an Historical Bio- 
graphy.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 63. 


THE SECOND MRS TANQUERAY. 


A Play in Four Acts, By A. W. Prnero. Small 4to, with a New Portrait 


in Photogravure, 5s. 

EPISODES. 
By G. Street, Author of “THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY.” Crown 
8vo0, cloth, 33. 6. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EDMUND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Compiled and Translated, With 
New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these Volumes, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated by Lady Mary Lorp, With many Lilustrations from Drawings by 
the Author, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. ; postage, 6d, 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX 


(“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES”), Translated from the French of 
FreprEric Masson. With 10 Portraits, Demy 8vo, 15s, net, postage 6d, 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: 
Catherine II. of Russia. 


From the French of K, WALISZEWSsEI. (Being a Sequel to ‘The Romance of an 
Empress,” by the same Author.) 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By ADoLF ForTWANGLER. Authorised 
Translation. Edited by Evuain1ge SELLERS, Large 4to, with 19 Full-page and 
200 Text Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 


An Edition de Luxe (Limited to Fifty Copies) printed on Japanese vellum, in 
2 vols., £10 10s, net. 


REMBRANDT’S MASTERPIECES IN 
THE GALLERY AT CASSEL. 


(Seventeen Photogravures.) With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. In Port- 
folio, 27} by 20 inches. Twenty-five impressions of each Plate are Numbered 
and Signed, but only Fourteen are for cale in England. Twenty guineas net per 
set; after the First Twenty-five, Twelve guineas net per set. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


By W. E. Norris. New Edition. In1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frank Hagris. 8vo, 6s, 


THE MANXMAN. 


By Hatt Caine, Forty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 


By W. J. Locke, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. 


By F, BATTERSHALL, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 


By Tuymou Monx. Post 8vo, paper covers, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 3s, nets 
*,* New Volume of “The Pioneer Series,” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST, 





Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s. net. 


FINLAND 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By FINNISH AUTHORS. 
Illustrated by Finnish Artists, 


**A handsome and profusely illustrated volume.”—Times, 


“This superb volume will be @ revelation to the generality of 
readers,”—Daily News. ’ ‘al Werepess 


Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Structure 


and Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. CLement Ley, M.A., F.R.Met.Soo, 
Wi-:h numerous Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


_ “This monograph has been long and anxiously expected by all who take an 
intelligent interest in the advance of meteorology, and recognise the long and 
profound study that the author has made of his subject.”.—Nature. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man, By James Getxiz, D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S,, Murchison 

Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 

Edition, much Enlarged, with two new chapters on the ‘‘ Glacial Phenomena 

of North America,” by Professor T,C, CHamBertin. Also 18 Maps and 78 
Illustrations, 

“It bears on every page indications of patient and careful research..,...hetter 

than any other book on the subject in the English language.’’—Saturday Review. 


Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 


HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; witha Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By 
Epwarp Hutt, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S., lato Director of.the Geological Survey 
of Ire’and, 

“Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students of geology by pre- 
paring and publishing « series of maps of the -British Islands, in which ho 
indicates, by distinctive colouring, the distribution of land and water at successive 
periods of geological history. No such series of maps, so far as we know, has 
ever before been published, or even attempted.”—Academy. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 OOOKSPUR STREET, OHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, with a Frontispiece, 63, 


DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY ALWITH. 


By Mortey RoBERTS. [In February. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WORST WOMAN in LONDON, and 


other Stories, By F. 0, Puiips, Author of “ Mrs. Bouverie.” 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


The MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern 


Theosophy. 
2 vols., 12s. 


The DARK INTRUDER. By Richard 
Dow.ina, Author of “ A Baffling Quest,” &. 
** A clever, ingenious, and interesting story...... Everyone who reads the book 
will enjoy it.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by J, F, O’Hea, 3s. 6d. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. Allen, 
Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” 
“ Recklessly humorous.”—World, 
“ Full of roaring laughter.”—Morning. 
* As funny as anything given us by Charles Lever.”—Star, 


2 vols., 12s. 


The CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. Appleton. 


*€ One of the funniest stories of the year.”—Daily Telegraph, 


* At atime when onr fiction is wrapped in gloom it is pleasant to welcome an 
attempt to bring back into it some of that spirit of rollicking fun of which Lever 
was the chief prophet.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by B, S. Le Fanu, 3s. 6d. 


The WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


By J. Suerrpan Le Fanv. 
‘If you prefer the weird to the melodramatic or the farcical, you cannot do 
better than read a reprint of one of the greatest modern masters of the art of 
Poe, J. Sheridan Le Fanu’s ‘The Watcher.’ ”"—Truth. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND BOWDEN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Catalogue Comprising Upwards of 3,000 


*.* Complete 
Different Works, Post-free. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Ready February Ist, crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. — The TALE of 


CHLOE; The HOUSE on the BEAOH;; ard The CASE of GENERAL OPLE 
and LaDY OAMPER. By Grorge MEREDITH, Author of “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveral,” &. 
This Volume will consist of the famous “Lost Siuries” of Mr. Meredith, 
without which, Mr. J. M. Barrie has said, no edition of his works can pretend to 
be complete, 
Me:srs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Limited, have just issued a Large-Paper 
Edition of the same volume, printed on Hand-made Paper, and in artistic 
binding. Ths Edition contains as a Frontispiece a recent, privately taken 
Portrait of Mr. Meredith, reproduced by Phct gravure; also a View of the 
Chal.t at Box Hill in which Mr. Meredith does his writing. 
The Edition consists only of 250 numbered copies for England and Ameriea, 
and in order to avoid disappointment, orders should be placed without delay, 


ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES OF 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S WORKS 
Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Newly composed from type specially cast and handsomely printed on good paper. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. per vol. 


1.GEOFFRY HAMLYN. With Photo- 


gravure Portrait of Henry Kingsley, and a Memoir written by CLEMENT 
K. SHorteER, and illustrated by Herbert Railton, 
“There is a great deal that is excellent in ‘Geoffry Hamlyn.’ ’—Athenzum. 
“Mr. Sorter has a right to be enthusiast’c over ‘Geoffry Hamlyn.’ We 
have no more wholesome, manly, and literary book of real adventure in the 
language, and it gives a trne picture uf Australia in i's glorious prime.”— To-day, 


2, RAVENSHOE. With Frontispiece by 
R. Caton Woodville, 


“There can be ouly one opinion. Few novels are so striking at first reading ; 
fewer still bear the test of re-reading again and again,”—Guardian, 


8, The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 


With Prefatory Notice by OLEMENT SHORTER. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton. [Just ready. 
“‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ are so 
good, that the only surprising thing is that there should have been so long a 
delay in their reissue,’—Sketch, 


4, SILCOTES of SILCOTES. peaiy reiruary 200. 


“To renew your acquaintance with Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley 
to stand forth victorious all along the line.'’"—Pali Mall Gazette, 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


MY HAPFY HALF-CENTURY: the Auto- 


biography of an American Woman. By Frances E. WILLARD, With 
Introduction by Lady Henry SOMERSET, and 8 Lilu:trations. 

“Miss Frances Willard’s delightful Autobiography.... .. The whol» story of 
Frank’s cbildhood is a fairy-tale of delight Her story cannot but recall 
Ruskin’s lovely vision of what the quality of woman’s work should be, as he 
prophesied of it long ago in ‘ Sesame and Liues,’”—Daily Chronicle, 

* You cannot rise from the perusal of Miss Willard’s Autub'ography without 
a feeling of added respect for that remarkable woman.”— Weekly Sun, 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. By 


ARTHUR Morrison, Author of ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” &c, With 50 Illuc- 
trations by Sydney Paget. 

“ A collection of really clever tales...... These excellent and exciting tales lose 
nothing in the te'ling, #s Mr. Morrison’s method of narration is graphic and 
realistic.”—Mornig Post, 

“The stories, which are admirably constructed, are full of ‘go,’ of vivid 
presentation, and contain sketches of curious and original types of character.” 
—Daily News, 

NEW WORK BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


The BURIAL of the GUNS, and other 


Stories. By Tuomas Ne.son Pace, Author of ‘In Ole Virginia,” &c. 
“A very beautiful and touching set of tales.’’—Guardian, 
** Everyone who has enjoyed the humour and pathos of ‘In Ole Virginia’ will 
take pleasure in this fre h series of stories of the rebel South.”—Academy. 
“ A brilliant and vigorous piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘There is a certain charm about Mr. Page’s tales which is difficult to define, 
but of which every reader of intelligence must be conscious.” —Star, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Max Pemberton, Author of “The Iron Pirate,’ &. With about 50 
Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville and Fred Barnard. 


“These exciting stories, The author has a singular dramatic power. His ten 
adventures grip you in well-righ equal measure; and when you have taken up 
the volume with ‘The Opal of Carmalovitch,’ you will not put it down until you 
have reached the last story, ‘My Lady of the Sapphires.’ ”’—Queen, 

_“* The most interesting and entrancing ‘ Mystery’ Stories that have appeared 
since the publication of the doings of Mr. Sherlock Holmes,”’—Literary World, 


No. 1.—150,000 COPIES. 
THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 
Price 6d. 
No. 2, ready February 8th, will contain 


A COMPLETE STORY BY RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Entitled “AN UNQUALIFIED PILOT.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME of the VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illus- 
trated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By Margaret M, VERNEY. 
With 10 Portraits, &e., 8vo, 21s. 


STANDARD.—“The third volume of the ‘Verney Memoirs’ is extremely 
interesting from the light which it throws on the social life, habits, and feelings 
of English country gentry in the seventeenth century.” . 


The TEACHING of the VEDAS: What 


Light does it Throw on the Origin and Development of Religion? By 
MavRIceE PHILLIPS, London Mission, Madras. Orown 8vo, 68. 


LIFE of LUTHER. By Julius Kostlin. 


With Ilustrations from Authentic Sources. Translated from the German, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS of ISIS (MADAME 


BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the bebalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. 
By WALTER Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices, crowa 8vo0, 63. 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons, With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 63, 6d 


THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, price Six Shillings, 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE. By Stanley 


J. WEYMAN, 


SPECTATOR.—“In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists,” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 371. 


1, TWELVE YEARS OF INDIAN|6. THE COMMONWEALTH AND 





GOVERNMENT, PROTECTORATE. 
2. Mr. Merepitu’s NoveELs. 7. ERASMUS, BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
3, Navy RECORDS OF THE ARMADA, FROUDE. 


8. EanLy CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 
9, A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION, 


4, MODERN Maaic. 
5. THe History OF THE CABINET, 


Now Ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. February. 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ 
AND Panama Canats, By W. H. 
Wheeler. 

San STEFANO: 
Botp “ MENELAUS.” 
Newbolt. 

On ty Kitty: a“ Kopax” or LONDON 
Lire, By L. B. Walford. 

Art THE Si1@n oF THE SHIP. By Andrew 
Lang. 


AN ARRANGED MarriaGE, By Dorothea 
Gerard, Author of “ Lady Baby,” 
&c. Ohaps, 11-13. 

ENGLIsH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. Lect. VII. By J. A. 
Froude. 

“ HALFWAY BETWEEN THE STILES.” By 
Mrs. Molesworth, 

Tue DREAM OF THE PsYCHOMETER. By 
May Kendall, 


A BALLAD OF THE 
By Heary 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
On Monday next, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SEA AND LAND: Features of Coasts 


and Oceans, with Special Reference to the Life of Man. By 
N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard Univer- 
sity; Author of “Aspects of the Earth,” “Nature and Man 
in America,” &c. 
*,* The relations of physiography to man form a subject that Professor Shaler 
has largely made his own; and he returns to it in this popular volume, wherein 
he discusses the conflict between land and water as shown on the seashore in 
beaches and harbours and the phenomena of icebergs and seadepths. The author 
addresses himself to the general reader in a popular style; aud the book is fully 
illustrated from his own photographs of curious and significant phases of the 
realm of nature with which he deals. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Part 133, FEBRUARY, 1895. Price 7d. 
The first part of the New Volume, to be issued at the end of January, will 
contain the opening chapters of ‘*The Chronicles of Count Antonio,” by 
ANTHONY HOPE, Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda;” Recollections of 
Captain Wilkie, by A. CONAN DOYLE; and numerous complete Short Stories 
and Articles of general interest, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, Edinburgh and London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the EprTor, but 





London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE 


& SONS, GLASGOW. 





Th‘s day, crown 8vo, 324 pp., 6s. net. 


Professor WATSON.—COMTE, MILL, and 


SPENOER: an Outline of Philosophy. By Jonw Watson, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, 
Author of ‘* Kant and his English Oritics.” 

“The present work travels over a wide field, but is full of important matter, 
carefully thought out...... There can be no doubt that the book is a very effective 
criticism of the theories to which it is opposed, as well as an able exposition of 
the Cairdian philosophy.”—Scotsman. 

“It is admirably dons. A handbook which, in the lucidity and compactness of 
the general view which it gives of a wide field, ought to be of much use to 
students.”—Daily Mail. 


Just published, 2 vols., with Map, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


Canon RAWNSLEY.—LITERARY ASSO- 


CIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rev. H. D. Rawys.er, 
Honorary Canon of Oarlisle. 

Vol. I.—CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 

Vol. IL—WEST MORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of WORDS- 


WORTH. 

“The good guidt-books of the world, fortunately for travellers, are not few in 
number. Canon Rawnsley's ‘ Literary Associations of the English Likes’ is 
eccond to none of these [F:ra’s ‘Handbook to Spin,’ Hare’s ‘Florence,’ 
* Venice,’ &c.]...... We can only as-ure pilgr'ms to * Wordsworth-country and 
Southey-land” that Canon Rawnsley’s guide-book will add a thousandfold to the 
interest of every step they take there and double the del'gh of eve-y sight they 
sce.”—Leader in Daily Chronicle, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 236 pp., 4+. 6d. net. 


Professor MACCUNN.—ETHICS of CITI- 


ZENSHIP. By Joun MacCuny, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University 
College, Liverpool, 

“Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness, far 
exceeds the massive tomes in which sociological philosophers are accustomed to 
impound the darkness of their cogitations...... Its chief value is not for profes- 
sional th'nkers, but for the ordinary sensible man who wants to understand his 
duty to his c untry and his neighbours.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘They are thoughtful, eloquent, at times even brilliant ; and form a worthy 
£ tary, adapted to the needs of our time, upon the excellently chosen 
extracts from the greatest classics of political thought which form one of their 
most agreeable features.”—Economic Review. 

“ At last there has been given to usa discussion of the eth’es of citizenship 
at once so clear, so succinct, and so candid a3 to be of almost universal interest 
and usefu'ness...... The book is tonic throughout. Even where the topic is old, it 
is treated with a freshness and vigour that will not fail to provoke thought and 
clarify the judgment.’"—Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacCunn’s ‘ Ethics of 
Citizenship’; indee?, the scholarly little treatiss is m'xed with b:ains,’"’—Speaker. 


WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 
The 


The EVOLUTION of RELIGION. 


GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED before the UNIVERSITY of ST. 
ANDREWS for 1890-92, By Epwarp Carrp, MA. Oxon., LL.D, D.C.L., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford ; late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Gla gow. 
“ We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this book. 
It — cae ~~ no English book has yet served, to med‘ate between philosophy 
and life.”’—Mind. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of IMMANUEL 


KANT. By Epwarp Carrp. 
2 vols. crown &v., 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS in LITERATURE and PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Epwarp Cairn. 

Vc l. I.—Dante in bis Relation to the Th: ology and Ethics of the Middle Ages— 
Goethe ani Philosopby—Rousseau—Wordsworti—The Problem of Philosophy 
at the Present Time—The Genins of Carlyle. 

Vol. II,—Oartesianism — Metaphysics, 

Each Volume may be had separately, 5s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION 


of COMTE. By Epwarp Carrp. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 3:, 6d. 


Professor JEBB.—HOMER: an Introduc- 


tion to the Iliad and the Odyssey. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Profesecr of Grezk in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 33. 6d., or Cheap Fdition, paper boards, 1s. 6d, 


Miss MACLEHOSE.—TALES from SPENSER 


ch sen frem the * Faerie Queene.” By Soruta H. MacLeHosr. 
“A delightful book for children. It coald not have be:n better executed had 
it been the work of the Lambs,’’—Saturday Rev.ew. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 3s. net. 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER.—DEVOTIONAL SER- 


VICKS for PUBLIC WORSHIP, including aiditional Services for Bapti m, 
the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead, Prepared by the 
meng ap, a Hunter, Filth Edition, Revised and great'y Enlarged, crown 
vo, 3+, net. 
” Completest and best of Cevotional manvals for the use of Nonconformists.” 
—Independent, 
In the Press. 


Mr. R. C. GRAHAM.—The CARVED STONES 


of ISLAY, with descriptive Text. By Rozert C, Granam, F.S.A. Scot., of 
Skipness. Demy 4to, with 71 Engrayings on Copper, Map, Plans, and mapy 
other I] ustrations, £1 1ls. 6d. net. Sixty Copivs, with Proofs on Japanese, 
bound in half-morccco, gilt toy, £3 13s. 6'. net. 








This day, medium 4to, 320 pp., buckram, 31s, 6d. net. 


Mr. WADDELL.— The PARMENIDES of 


PLATO. After the Pazing of the Clarke Mannscript. E ited, with Intro. 
duction, Fac-similes, and Notes, by WILLIAM WaRpLAwW WappELL, M.A 
Glasgow and Oxford, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. " 
‘* We may unreservedly compliment both Mr. Waddell and his publishers upon 
the production of a took which, typographically considered, has no rival among 
Glasgow publications since the large-piper Foulis Aischylus of 1795.”—Times, 
“The rescension is one which dyes hoaour not only to its editor, but to the 
University with which he has chosen to associate his work .....Not only has Mr 
Waddell gone more minutely and more carefully than any one else known to us 
into the matters which he takes up, but he also brings to the investigation the 
strength and the originality of a new mind which, so far as appears in the results 
which his book has attained, is untrammelled by any particular adherence to 
academic authority, and has not to keep in view the specialities of any particu- 
lar academic requirements.”’—Scotsman. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 642 pp., 10s. 63. net. 


Dr. MACKINTOSH.—The NATURAL HIS- 


TORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Being a Study of the Doctrine 
of Jesis as Developed from Judaism and Oonverted into D.gma, By 
WILLIsM MacxkintosH, M.A., 

** No more revolutionary book has ever appeared in Scotland. Dr. Mackintosh’s 
positions are stated with an almost brutal plainness which leaves no room for mis- 
understanding.”—Glasgow Herald, 

‘* It will be impossible for his readers to deny the h’gh intellectual quality of 
this book, and the truly Christian temper in which it is written. It is in this 
respect an example of how much may ke corceded on the dogmatic side of 
Christianity without losing its real essence.”—Christian World, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor MACCALLUM. — TENNYSON’S 


IDYLLS of the KING and ARTHURIAN STORY from the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By M. W. MacCa.Ltvum, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature 
in the University of Sydney. 
“ Admirers of the poet will lose bo'h pleasure and profit if they fail to avail 
themselves of this masterly boos.” —Speaker. 
“The history of a great legend and its literary frui‘s has se:dom been written 
more conscientiously and learnedly.”—Times. 
_ © It has been left to Mr. MacCalium to produce a study of the Arthurian story 
in special reference to Tennyson's at’itude towards it, which is at once the most 
conscien ‘ious and deliberate of any of its kind.”—Academy. 


Just out, demy 8vo, 7s. 6. 
Mr. 


BALDWIN BROWN. — STOICS and 


SAINTS: Lectures on the Later Heathen Moralists and on some Aspects of 
the Life of the Med wval{Church. By the late James BaLpwin Brown, 
M.A., Minister of Brixton Independent Church. 
“* We can say advisedly that the absolute value of these lectures is teas 
—Guardian. 
‘** The ripe scholarship, the keen historicil discernment, the width of view, the 
warmth of generous enthusiasm, the lofty and almost austere conscience, which 
were characteristic of their author, are all apparent in these noble lectures.” 


—Independent, 
FIFTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6:. 


Principal CAIRD.—An INTRODUCTION to 


the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Joun Carrp, D.D., 
LL.D., Principal and Vi.e-Cnancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


Just published, fep. Svo, pp. 288, 53. net. 


Mr. JACKS, M.P.—LESSING’S NATHAN 


the WISE. Translated by Witt1am Jacks, M.P. With an Introduction by 
Archdeacon Farrar, and 8 Etchings by William Strasg. 


Just out, folio, 42s, net. 


Mr. JAMES PATERSON.—NITHSDALE. 


A Series of Reproductions in Puotogravare from Water-Colour Drawings, 
By James Paterson, R.S.W. With Accompanying Letterprese. 
Large paper Edition, Proofs on French and Japanese, £5 5s, net. Ordinary 
Ed.tion, £2 2s, net. 
* A thoroughly delightful volume.”—Times. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor H. JONES.—BROWNING as a 


PHILOSOPHICAL and RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M.A,, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


FOURTH EDITION, greatly Enlarge, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor NICHOL.—TABLES of EURO- 


PEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, from A.D. 200 to 
1583, and of AMERICAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART. By ths 
late Joun Nicuon, M.A, Oxon., LL.D , Professor of Enylish Literature in tha 
University of Glasgow. 
* Ahout as convenient a book of reference as coul 1 be found.”—Sp-ctator. 
“The tavls are clear, and fourm an admirable companion to the student of 
history, or indged to auy o-e who desires to revis: his recoilectioa of facts.” 
—Limes, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 60. 


Professor MACKENZIE.—An INTRODUC- 


TION to SUCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun S. Mackenzir, M.A. Glas., 
B.A. Cantab., Professor «f Logic and Phi osopby in the Univers ty Co.lege 
of South Wales aud Menmouthshire. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 

“This bcok may be safely commenéed to those who are interested in the social 
prob!ems of our time, and do not shrink from ther study in a comprehe isivs 
and philcsophical manner. Mr, Macke:ze has read much and writes well.” 

—Times, 
In preparation. 


Mr. J. GUTHRIE SMITH. — STRATH- 


ENDRICK, and ITS INHABITANTS from EARLY TIMES: an Account 
of the Pari-hes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, Buchanan, and 
Kilmaroncek. By the late JoHN GuTHRIE SmiTH, F.S.A. Scot., Author of 
** The Parish of Stiathblane.” With Memoir and Portrait, 1 vol crown 4‘o, 
with numerous Engravings, Woodcuts, and Family Trees, £1 11s, 6d, net. 
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